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tell me what I believe about the Holy Ghost, Mamma!” 
It would be much more interesting to know what his 
instructors really believe about the Holy Ghost in this 
day and generation. Time was when the Holy Ghost 
was the most important factor in the theological arsenal. 
It was a component in the cosmic substance, a medium 
of psychic communication of physical healing, as well as 
the ineffable bond of unity in the Church, the spiritual 
seamless robe enwrapping the Bride of Christ; finally, 
the third person of the Trinity. A complete historical 
survey of the various doctrinal conceptions of this entity 
would be a mighty work! ‘To-day how things have 
changed! Most of us would prefer to remain silent as the 
physico-chemical réle, and reserve our decision as to 
its identity, in all save that of bringing the Father to his 
children. 
of 


To be without honor in one’s own country and among 
one’s own people is a privilege not reserved for prophets 
alone. It arises from a-form of violating the tenth com- 
mandment. ‘The root of it is resentment against superi- 
ority on the part of one’s fellows, growing out of the desire 
of covetousness. If people cannot gain what others have 
gained, they can at least discount that gain in their 
minds and so accomplish an inverse covetousness. Thus 
the meanest of sins conceals its despicable nature under 
the form of discrimination. The worst of it is that those 
who give this instinct free play cut off their own advance- 
ment. Under cover of keeping a form of equality they 
really produce the disadvantage of themselves and their 
fellows. It is as if a man should distrust the aid of 
a room-mate in a fire and, in waiting for the firemen, 
both lose their lives. Community advancement is clipped 
in this way. Those who are able and ready to serve 
are disregarded, and provincial distrust postpones im- 
provement, until help from the outside comes, and the 
balance of mediocrity is undisturbed. Some communi- 
ties are so vain as to credit no eminence that is not their 
own, others so sensitive of their lack of it that they_will 
hail every excellence but the one plainly exceptional. 
Running down one’s own cause is spurious sagacity and 
injurious loyalty. It is like the naive question of the 
woman whose physician-son had just bandaged an 
injury, ““Hadn’t we better have the doctor run in this 
afternoon?” 

Jt 


Tue Kikuyu controversy, theologically analyzed, is 
merely this. What magic power resides in the nte of 
confirmation? Extraordinary as it may seem, the 
Church of England is the only Christian body which has 
made this rite, in addition to baptism, which it presup- 
poses, a prerequisite to receiving the Eucharist. ‘The 
Roman Catholic ruling is not more stringent than the 
good counsel that it be required: Leo XIII. was em- 
phatic in this (1907). However, it is not a canonical re- 
quirement. Up to YTertullian’s time (150 A.D.) nothing 
was heard of such a rite. He treated the catechetical rite 
as twofold,—exorcism of the evil, as baptism; benediction 
of the Holy Spirit, as confirmation. The Church of Eng- 
land, however, has been, since about 1250 A.D., peculiar 
in its ruling that, to avoid the degradation of the former 
(baptism) into a mere ‘“‘charm,” confirmation at the 
hands of the bishop should be encouraged, so also that 
the learning of the catechism would be given a teleological 
value. The Roman Church has always insisted upon 
Episcopal confirmation, but not upon the requirement of 
it before admission to the Eucharist. The Anglican 
Church makes it a rite following catechetical instruc- 
tion, and required before admittance to the Eucha- 
rist; and, since none but its own bishops can impart it 
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in this case, one very readily sees how valuable a means 
of exclusion and inclusion it comes to-be. For the fact 
is the action of bishops Willis and Peel simply proclaims 
as unnecessary this elaborate catechetical instruction and 
the much-stressed confirmation ceremony of the Anglican 
Church. On the other hand, the intransigent Bishop 
Weston of Zanzibar is inconsistent with the principles 
of his Tractarianism, which seeks homogeneity, if nothing 
more, with the Roman Church: —In this connection it 1s 


‘worth while to note the accusation made by a writer in 


the (London) Nation, that the Bishop has tolerated the 
celebration in his diocese of the Roman feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception (by Anglican priests). Moreover, 
his request that the accused bishops be tried before the 
Archbishop of Capetown rather than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as has always before been the case (for in- 
stance, Bishop Colenso of Natal, in 1860), is another 
innovation that to some savors of Rome. ‘The complica- 
tions of Kikuyu promise quite a hubbub, but it is reassur- 
ing to know that Bishop Weston’s cardinal tenet in reality 
emphasizes the authority of the Church of England over 
against the doctrine of Rome. 


& 


In 1856 Quinet, according to Prof. Guérard, in his 
“French Prophets of Yesterday,’ wrote, “Certainly it 
would be an immense progress if the nations could be 
drawn away from Catholicism, which represents barbaric 
medievalism, on to one of the most modern forms of 
Christianity. And among these you cannot have failed 
to see that Unitarianism is the one most in harmony 
with our times; for, while it preserves a shadow of Chris- 
tian antiquity, and thus reassures the trembling spirit of 
the people, it also goes hand in hand with the most fear- 
less philosophy. Who could not wish that the voice of 
a French Emerson, of a Channing, should be heard in 
the midst of our French society, in our provinces, in our 
workshops?”’ Quinet found no support for his hope in 
France, but a great religious movement was started in 
Brussels. Is the Unitarian Church then founded there 
still in existence? 


The Menace of Friendship. 


International good-will is the last sentiment to be 
cultivated by the political leaders of the nations. Good- 
will between any two nations is interpreted as a menace 
to all other neighboring nations. If France and England 
bury old hatreds and begin to talk about an entente 
cordiale, somebody in Germany sounds the alarm and 
declares that a plot against Germany is on foot. If 
France and Germany show signs of burying old grudges 
and forgetting ancient hatreds, England looks askance 
at plans to run a tunnel under the British Channel, and 
says it is quite as well to let France keep her distance. 
All the principal European powers strain every nerve 
to maintain the status quo, and to prevent any two powers 
from becoming too intimate and friendly, lest, when the 
others are off guard, a slice of Africa or a concession in 
Asia may be bought, sold, or exchanged to the advantage 
of the two contracting parties and the disadvantage of 
all the others. 

We may come nearer home for an illustration which 
may suggest sober thought to every citizen of the United 
States. It ought to make us all ashamed to reflect that 
in our relations with Japan we descend every week to 
the lowest level of national prejudice and jealousy. In 
our better moments we remember the generous part 
played by our government in its relations with this 
ancient empire, but in our frequent lapses we resent 
as an affront and a challenge every rumor of an increase 
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of good-will between Japan and Mexico or some South 
American republic. “‘What, Japan and Mexico cul- 
tivating friendship and exchanging courtesies? ‘Then 
there must be a plot on foot against the United States! 
Build four more dreadnoughts or super-dreadnoughts 
immediately!” Instead of Mexico it may be some 
South American republic that is guilty of meeting the 
friendly advances of Japan with courtesy or kindness. 
Again the alarm is sounded, and we are warned that the 
opening of the Panama Canal will be the signal for an 
attack upon our possessions in the South. We must 
therefore spend millions to fortify. If Japan is striving 
to make friends in South America, we may be sure that 
mischief is afoot. Let us beware lest we be caught 
napping, and so lose our costly canal and our insular 
possessions. Scarcely a month passes that some news- 
paper does not display headlines concerning the menace of 
Japan. Meanwhile, the wisest and best elements, both 
at home and in Japan, are trying to find a safe basis for 
their private and public relations. These efforts are 
continually nullified by these insidious appeals to the 
passions and the prejudices of the rabble of well-dressed 
and empty-headed people, who ought to know better. 

For in truth these are not the promptings of patriot- 
ism or even of an enlightened self-interest. They are 
reminiscences and survivals of the old savage jealousies 
that once presided at all the contacts of one tribe or 
nation with another. It is possible for two nations to 
draw straight lines between their respective possessions 
and claims, and then to agree to respect each other’s 
rights without controversy. Japan does not allow 
Americans to get a title to large tracts of real estate in 
the Japanese islands, and frankly says so, making laws 
and regulations excluding us from anything approaching 
control of any part of her territory, and, so doing, is 
acting within her rights. We also have an undoubted 
right to exercise our own judgment concerning the place 
and privilege we are to accord to those who come to 
share the inheritance we have won from nature and savage 
men, by means some foul and some honorable, but now 
giving us an acknowledged title to the soil and resources 
of the country we occupy. 

Our interests are identical. Whatever makes for the 
happiness and prosperity of Japan is good for us, and what 
one nations gains must in the end be shared by the other. 
Let us then put away jealousy and so order our ways 
that friendship between two nations will no longer be 
considered a menace to any other nation. ‘These are 
not the days recorded in the Book of Deuteronomy, in 
which Moses is reported as saying to his people that the 
Lord their God had delivered into their hands all the 
towns and cities that lay in their way to the promised 
land. ‘There were “cities fenced with high walls, gates 
and bars, besides the unwalled towns a great many; 
and we utterly destroyed ...every inhabited city, with 
the women and the little ones. But all the cattle and 
the spoil of the cities we took for a prey to ourselves.” 
Those days have passed, and yet it was as late as the days 
of our great-grandfathers that British warships, sailing 
around the world, stopped long enough at every newly 
discovered pagan town or village to put the fear of God 
in their hearts by bombarding and burning everything 
in sight; and some other nations even later than that 
thought they were doing God service by similar practices. 

Genghis Khan and Tamarlane took it for granted that 
it was entirely right and proper to harry, burn, kill, 
and destroy all life and property in the lands they in- 
vaded, and even as late as the Boxer rebellion in China 
military forces that marched under the flags of Chris- 
tian nations did things that war correspondents have 
never dared to report. Happily these things are now 
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becoming exceptional; but the evil spirit that prompted 
them is not yet fully exorcised, and now and then lifts 
its horrid head in these international jealousies which 
make even the friendships of nations causes of offence. 
The case may not be quite as bad as it looks, because some 
of the fright and indignation may be merely feigned 
by ship-builders and steel-makers who have to get up 
sham war cries in order to create a market for their wares. 
Let us hope that human nature is coming out right side 
up faster than it seems when we hear the talk about the 
plots against us that friendship is hatching in Mexico 
and Japan. G. B. 


The Significance of the Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 


The fortieth annual report of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, to which we have already 
called attention, has a significance which ought not to 
be allowed to pass with brief mention. It shows the 
making of the road along which the evils and imper- 
fections of society are reached with remedy. It exhibits 
such a road, and it surveys the ground for its extension. 

The aim and results of the Conference are sometimes 
somewhat contemptuously received as mere temporizing 
with superficial improvement in conditions which re- 
quire more radical treatment. Those who have a plan 
of action, or rather of reconstruction, which it is fondly 
hoped will dispense with much action, have little use for 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water in the temple of 
regeneration. Some people even think that such efforts 
are not only ephemeral, but positively harmful; for they 
postpone that revolution in which confidence rests. 
They perpetuate conditions by improving them, which 
ought not to exist at all. They occupy the mind with 
mending what ought to be done away with. ‘They delude 
men with false satisfactions, and lull to rest idealizing 
with specious realizings. They postpone the good time 
coming with their improvements of the times that 
are here. They substitute commonplace and. ordinary 
plodding for the inspiring and exhilarating flights of 
prophecy. 

It is truly much more thrilling to be stirred by a great 
emotion than to be faced with an achievement and a 
practicable obligation. To tingle with feeling, with in- 
dignation, or with zeal seems a much higher and nobler 
exercise of the soul than to go to work. When one sur- 
veys the whole situation and devises a scheme which, if 
it worked, would make this earth a heaven, he has the 
advantage of dealing with a very large matter in a very 
large way. He carries this grandeur of conception in 
imagination so intently that it changes from the world 
of ideals to the world of things. It seems not only possi- 
ble, but actual. But, when he tries anywhere to work such 
ideal out, he finds that he cannot deal with the actual 
whole, and that he has to bring it to the test of practi- 
cable working in the part of the world he is in. If the 
world could be remoulded to his heart’s desire as easily 
as the desire can be formed, all would go well. A little 
“if” continually gets in the way. “If it worked” is 
just the hard point. There is a third something that has 
to be taken into account with the evil and its remedy, 
and that third something is the people concerned. Re- 
calcitrant materials have to be dealt with, and the recal- 
citrant material is what compels the prophet to come 
down from his high mountain and tramp in the dust of 
the highway with the people who are faring towards the 
promised land he tells them he has seen. 

If the whole truth were told, the prophets themselves 
get a little tired of nothing but visions. Continual 
tingling with nothing else to show for it will pall upon 
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even the most exuberant temperament. ‘To be a thriller 
popularizes one’s message, but in time the fact that a 
steady diet of anticipations issues in starvation comes 
home to the most enthusiastic reformer. The crust of 
reality has a staying power which the stimulant of 
idealism fails to give; and contact with those who have 
enlisted in the ranks reveals the significant fact that one 
does not give up his idealism, but heightens it in getting 
into hand-to-hand relations with the problems of civiliza- 
tion. It was a wise word of a philosopher, that there is no 
such thing as pure enterprise. The enterprise which 
gets above touching the earth ceases as fatally to be 
enterprise as that which never gets above the earth. 
It is refreshing to the idealist to see ideals in the work- 
ing, to see them applied, and to observe how they respond 
to the challenge of a situation. ‘There is no issue between 
the idealist and the matter-of-fact man in this: the issue 
is simply one of method. Shall we do more for another 
and better order of things by contending for a doctrine 
of social order, or by making the social order better wher- 
ever there is a chance to do so? 

The inspiring thing about the reports in the publication 
we are dealing with is that they proceed from men who 
are in the thick of the best kind of social reconstruction 
yet in sight, the kind that reconstructs executively in- 
stead of legally, and relies on better laws not for the doing 
of what no number of perfect laws will ever do, but for 
enabling people to do those things. Here is a man who 
comes to talk about immigration, and he speaks with 
authority because he is doing the work he speaks of. 
Here is another who surveys the relation of commercial 
organizations to social welfare, and his able contribution 
is valuable because his whole life is absorbed in a great 
civic work in a large city where he comes into hourly 
contact with every phase of the matter he deals with. 
Here is the subject of prisons treated by persons actually 
carrying out new methods of management, and bringing 
evidence that some grave evils of prison administration 
which seemed unsurmountable have been done away with. 
Here is the secretary of the Conference himself dealing 
with the question of the social work of a church, and 
bringing his case in the form of an actual church, and its 
way of putting its members into effective relation with 
the needs of their community. So it is with topics about 
the health of the community in relation to productive 
power about public supervision and administration, 
standards of living and labor, child welfare in many con- 
nections, and families and neighborhoods. All are han- 
dled by persons who not only have something to say, 
but, what is more, say something about what is actually 
being done and definitely possible to do. We are not 
hearing much of the language of fiery exhortation, of 
impassioned appeal. A plain prose account is given us. 
But we rise from the reading with a sense of having seen 
a great work going on, and of having witnessed a vast 
change in process and in assurance. Here is a great army 
of workers for better things. ‘They are in every field, 
and they bring sheaves with them of a harvest worthy 
of a year. Steadily, and not too slowly for the magni- 
tude of the task, praying is being wrought into the deeds 
of righteousness. Here is the continual remaking of the 
world. Here is the pattern of the work of the saints. 
Reconstruction is going on, not on paper, not in debate, 
not in dreams, not in congresses and parliaments, but, 
where all such agencies direct, in the places where alone 
resconstruction can be really carried out,—here, and here, 
where the ailing is. 

Still, we shall hear that all this is wasted energy, piti- 
fully wasted endeavor, and that nothing will accomplish 
wide and lasting good till Mr. Wiseman’s plan shall be 
put into operation. But which plan? Uncle Remus’s 
story of the rain-maker is a parable in point. It was 
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perfectly safe to promise rain when those who demanded 
its bringing should decide where it should fall and how 
long. ‘The malcontents were tound at the end of the day, 
undecided among themselves, and sulky with dissension. 
They could not agree on what they were agreed in expect- 
ing. The miracle-maker feared no strain on his powers. 
Reforms of every kind can safely be promised on such 
condition. Inthe mean time we might as well keep busy. 
We can go home and do the best we can, and find things 
better worth doing than the best we havedone. In that 
way all things finally get done. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


III. 


The return journey from the farther side of the Con- 
tinental Divide has led me to traverse the entire terri- 
tory of the Central West, to study again the needs of 
our missionary work in that vast and dominant district, 
to take part in the anniversary celebration of the church 
at Hinsdale, and to visit the Chicago headquarters and 
there review the whole situation with Mr. Smith, the 
secretary of the Western Conference, and Mr. Hawley, 
the newly-elected Western representative on the Board 
of Directors of the Association. 

In the last twenty years there has appeared a marked 
tendency in the organized church life of the West which 
has both a good and an evil side. It is a tendency which 
affects all the Protestant fellowships. It is, indeed, a 
part of a vastly larger movement which is changing 
many of the habits of our national life. In all the Prot- 
estant denominations, with the possible exception of the 
Christians or Disciples, the churches of the smaller 
communities are declining, while the churches in the 
big centres are holding their own or gaining. ‘The rural 
counties of the prairie States are dotted everywhere with 
abandoned Evangelical churches. ‘The country church 
problem is nowhere so discouraging. Certain reliable 
statistics, drawn wholly from orthodox authorities, de- 
clare that there are 800 dead country churches in Ohio, 
750 in Missouri, 1,700 in Illinois, and so on. The de- 
plorable side of this tendency is less noticeable with us 
than with the great Protestant bodies, simply because 
we have comparatively few country churches. Never- 
theless it is true with us also that the churches in the 
larger cities appear to be growing more and more influ- 
ential and serviceable, while a number of societies in 
the smaller places are languishing or have but a name to 
live. Even in some of the cities that can hardly be 
classed as small the churches now have to expend all 
their energies in the effort to survive, and have no sur- 
plus for the real work of a church. In very recent years 
a new development has still further promoted the decay 
of the smaller places. The immense growth of the mail 
order business, combined with the facilities afforded by 
the parcel post, is rapidly running the merchants of the 
smaller cities and towns out of business. This still 
further diminishes the capacity of self-support for the 
churches and contributes to the importance of the great 
commercial centres. 

It is not necessary to discuss the causes of the decay 
of the Western rural churches. Suffice it that the causes 
are quite beyond the control of any church or body of 
churches. ‘They have to do with economic and industrial 
conditions, with fundamental changes in the thoughts 
and habits and desires of great masses of people, with 
the irresistible movement of population, wealth, and in- 
fluence toward the big centres. We cannot bend or. 
direct these movements. We must simply adapt our- 
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selves to them and plan our work accordingly. We 
shall try to keep vital and resolute such work as we are 
now carrying on in the smaller communities, but it will 
be unwise to plant new churches in places where the 
American-born population is diminishing, or where in- 
dustries are declining or moving away. We must obvi- 
ously concentrate our limited resources on the growing 
centres of influence and make the churches at these 
centres strong with diffusive power and alive with the 
sense of responsibility toward the liberally-inclined 
people of the neighboring counties. 

In Minnesota, for instance, we want, in addition to 
the work among our Scandinavian fellow-citizens, to see 
the churches in such centres as St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Duluth take up responsibility not only for their own 
communities, but also for.the liberal cause in the State 
at large. In Wisconsin, Milwaukee, and Madison are 
the natural centres of influence. ‘There are the great 
educational and industrial resources. It will be better 
for our churches in such cities to spread their member- 
ship, active and associate, over the State than to en- 
courage the maintenance of little struggling missions in 
isolated towns. Our work in Missouri. thus naturally 
centres in St. Louis and Kansas City; in Michigan, in 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Kalamazoo; in Iowa, in 
Des Moines, Sioux City, and Davenport. In Indiana 
the church at Indianapolis already realizes that it must 
be a State as well as a city influence. The Indianapolis 
newspapers go all over the State. Public opinion is 
more and more formed in the capital city. A strong 
liberal church at that centre will better serve our cause 
than half a dozen weak churches in lesser places. 

The Ohio plan of campaign has been apparent for 
many years and is being steadily pushed ahead. We 
hold the four corners of the State, with the strong churches 
at Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, and Marietta. We are 
developing new movements on the eastern and western 
sides of the square, in the growing and important indus- 
trial cities of Youngstown and Dayton. Each of these 
six churches is to make itself responsible for the diffusion 
of our message in neighboring towns and cities, and 
finally, if we should be needed, all six churches can con- 
verge upon the capital, Columbus, and raise our banner 
at the centre of the State. 

I have spoken of the political and commercial capitals, 
but even more vital centres of influence are to be found 
in the great and growing State universities. Wisely the 
directors of the Association have for years past put most 
of the money at their command for use in the West 
into the university towns. ‘The churches at Minneapolis, 
Madison, and Lincoln, where are situated the Universi- 
ties of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, are now 
self-supporting, but the churches at the seats of the 
Universities of Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas 
continue to look to the Association for sympathy and 
financial aid. ‘There is no more fruitful work that the 
Association can undertake. 

The chief problem in the Western field is in Chicago, 
which is the commercial capital of the whole district, 
and where public opinion is formed for the whole Central 
West. Our three churches are comparatively incon- 
spicuous, and our constituency, while fine in spirit, in 
quality, and in individual achievement, is weak in num- 
bers and in capacity for united action. The churches 
are, however, ably led and well located, one on the North, 
one on the West, and one on the South Side, near the 
university, with Mr. Jones’s work at Lincoln Centre in 
between. The plan of campaign is, therefore, plain, if 
the churches can develop the will and the power to push 
it through. Each church should make itself a strong 
influence for liberal thinking, rational religious education, 
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and public-spirited endeavor in its own section, and then, 
when the fitting opportunity comes, all should unite in 
the maintenance of a down-town, evening preaching 
station, supplied by our strongest ministers and laymen, 
from which our message can radiate, through the medium 
of the press, throughout the Western field. 

The Western Unitarian Conference has long possessed 
an admirable spirit of independence. It has an endow- 
ment fund which materially helps in meeting the regular 
charges, and it has the loyal support of a considerable 
body of churches. Its officers are experienced and de- 
voted. The work at the Chicago office is well in hand, 
and is conducted with discretion and fidelity. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


PRESIDENT WILSON, on February 3, took a significant, 
possibly a decisive, step in the Mexican situation by 
issuing an executive order removing all restrictions from 
the exportation of arms and ammunition across the 
Mexican frontier. In a note explaining the purpose of 
the new regulation, it was pointed out at the White 
House that the suspension of the embargo on arms and 
ammunition from American sources would place the 
Federals and the Constitutionalists in the neighboring 
republic on an equal basis, and that it would place the 
United States in accord with other powers, in so far as the 
exportation of munitions of arms into Mexico is concerned. 
By the Constitutionalist leaders the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States was welcomed eagerly as a 
material contribution to the strength of the rebel cause. _ 
The issuance of the executive order in Washington was 
followed immediately by the release of large quantities 
of military supplies, which had been held on the American 
side of the border under the President’s original procla- 
mation of neutrality. 

a 


THE issue of the exclusion of Asiatics was fought out 
afresh in the House of Representatives at Washington, 
February 3, when the Chamber, by overwhelming votes, 
rejected every amendment to the Immigration Bill 
offered in the attempt to debar Mongolians, Malays, 
and negroes from admission to the country. The pro- 
posed legislation was aimed chiefly at Japanese and Hin- 
doos, and the California delegation in the House took a 
leading part in the struggle for exclusion. In the course 
of the debate, which at times rose to dramatic heights, 
the arguments for and against exclusion were emphati- 
cally stated, and California got an opportunity to place 
once more before the country its unalterable objections 
to the Asiatic as a neighbor on the soil of the State. The 
bill, as finally passed by the House, later in the week, 
contained a clause applying the test of literacy to all 
immigrants,—a provision which was bitterly opposed by 
many immigration organizations throughout the coun- 
try. It is believed the President himself is opposed to 
this phase of the measure. 


a 


In Tokio the refusal of the House of Representatives 
in Washington to place itself on record as opposed to 
the immigration of Asiatics was received with outspoken 
gratification in high quarters. The Japanese foreign 
office accepted the rejection of the plea of the Californians 
as an indication of the purpose of American legislators 
to approach the problem pending between Japan and the 
United States in a broad and conciliatory spirit, Al- 
though, of course, the prospect of the passage by Congress 
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of an immigration law free from discriminatory provi- 
sions does not affect directly the issue presented by the 
anti-Japanese legislation placed upon the statute books of 
California last year, it, nevertheless, was welcomed in 
Tokio as a material step toward the adjustment of a 
situation which has risen to the prominence of a vital 
national issue in Japan. With the demonstration of 
friendliness in the American House of Representatives 
fresh in their minds, Japanese statesmen are taking up 
with renewed confidence the task of negotiating a new 
treaty with the United States, which shall remove the 
causes of potential friction between the two countries. 


a 


In another quarter certain provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Bill, as passed by the House, have been received with 
active dissatisfaction. The foreign office at Rome last 
week caused the information to be conveyed to Ambas- 
sador Thomas Nelson Page that the Italian government 
would not accept the proposed legislation if, upon. its 
enactment, it should contain the provision that an Ameri- 
can doctor and an inspector shall be placed on board every 
Italian steamship transporting immigrants to the United 
States. On this question, which the Italian ministry is 
disposed to regard in a serious light, Italy had previously 
defined its attitude. It has been pointed out that the 
regulations of the Italian merchant marine require the 
presence of a royal naval surgeon on every Italian emi- 
grant ship, and that the action proposed by the United 
States would not only cause unnecessary confusion, but 
would constitute a reflection upon the efficiency of the 
Italian government medical service. 


ed 


ANOTHER decisive step in the direction of the complete 
destruction of popular government in China was taken 
on February 3, when President Yuan Shi Kai issued a 
decree dissolving all the district councils in the provinces. 
With the national parliament legislated out of existence, 
by a previous presidential mandate, Yuan Shi Kai now 
has only one more popular deliberative body to deal with, 
and that is the provincial assembly in each of the prov- 
inces. ‘The dispersal of this institution already is pro- 
vided for in a decree under the consideration of the 
administrative council, which Yuan established as the suc- 
cessor of the proscribed parliament, and which is com- 
pletely under the control of the dictator. The friends of 
popular rights in China have been greatly aroused by the 
latest administrative changes put into effect by Yuan 
Shi Kai, who also recently caused the establishment of a 
state religion in China by the passage of a decree by the 
administrative council, which placed the head of the 
state under obligation to attend the rites of Confucian- 


ism. 
nad 


THE council of the empire in St. Petersburg last week 
took cognizance of the growing evil of intemperance in 
Russia by adopting drastic regulations, limiting the sale 
of alcoholic drinks. The attempt to combat drunken- 
ness in the empire was prompted by recent disclosures of 
a deplorable state of affairs, brought about among both 
urban and agricultural communities by the operations of 
the law which made the sale of vodka, the national drink, 
a government monopoly. In a recent plea before the 
council, Count Serge Witte, who was responsible for the 
placing of the sale of vodka under the control of the min- 
istry of finance, made a pathetic admission of the failure 
of his plan to encourage temperance and incidentally to 
profit the imperial treasury, and urged his fellow-coun- 
cillors to take immediate and effective steps to check 
the ravages of the vice which, he pointed out, was de- 
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vouring the manhood of the Russian people. Under the 
new system the government will continue to sell vodka, 


but the opportunities for the purchase of the beverage 
will be greatly limited. 


Brevities. 


In this world, constituted as it\is, the happy man 
is the normal man. Happiness may be either cause of 
effect, bringing about harmony of condition and relation. 


At a recent conference on City Planning, a speaker 
quoted Dr. Simon N. Patten as saying, “When you get 
all the people talking about any reform in the same 
language, the victory is won, and all is over but the 
shouting.” 


Mark Twain possessed the power of expressing a 
serious opinion in the humorous fashion. Speaking of 
friendship, he said: ‘‘The holy passion of friendship is 
of so sweet and steady and loyal and enduring a nature 
that it will last through a whole lifetime—if not asked 
to lend money.” 


What Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts calls ‘the riddle of re- 
formers the world over’’ is the paradoxical situation 
thus described by him, that ‘‘countries with little or 
no prohibition are decisively reducing the national 
per capita consumption of liquors, while the United 
States, with more prohibition than any other country, 
has never succeeded in accomplishing such reduction 
in the nation as a whole, except temporarily in years of 
financial depression.” 


Letters to the Editor, 
The Francis David Memorial Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Three years ago a company of forty English and sixty 
American Unitarians. went from the meetings of the 
Berlin Liberal Congress on to Hungary, and there enjoyed 
the impressive ceremonies of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Francis David. We were received 
with lavish hospitality, welcomed in eloquent speeches 
from lips that trembled with emotion, honored to our 
heart’s content. For the culminating meeting we went 
with an hundred or more of our Hungarian brethren an 
all-day journey from Kolozsvar to Deva, where a memorial 
tablet was erected in the dark cell in which Francis 
David died for our faith. ‘The ancient castle lies in ruins 
on the hill-top overhanging the quiet town. As I stood 
on the crumbling battlements, looking down upon the 
town, and out over the lovely slopes of the valley of the 
Maros, I felt that I was on holy ground. A little later, 
at a closing banquet, we were all deeply interested by the 
proposition of some Hungarian seer that a memorial 
church be planted on the lower slope of the holy hill. 
Some of us made contributions for it then and there. 

For some reason the matter was not followed up at that 
time, but now appears an earnest “‘Appeal to all Uni- 
tarians and Other Liberal Thinkers” (printed in the 
Christian Register Dec. 18, 1913) for the sum of $15,000 
with which to build a church that shall be a home for 
the handful of Unitarians living in Deva, and fittingly 
express the reverence which all well-informed Unitarians 
feel towards this greatest of the martyrs for intellectual 
freedom. ‘The Unitarians of America are invited to give 
one-third of the cost; namely, $5,000. This is a reason- 


‘able proportion for us, and the whole cost is not too great 
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when we appreciate the importance of the proposed 
memorial. This building, if erected at all, must be a 
pinnacle of loveliness so noteworthy that its fame will be 
sounded abroad, a creation so rare that all travelling 
Unitarians will rieed to journey the width of Europe for 
the sake of a prayer within its walls and a revery amid 
the ruins above. The appeal is signed by Joseph Ferencz, 
Bishop; George Boros, Chief Secretary; Baron Kalman 
Petrichevich Horvath and Gabriel Fekete, Chief Cura- 
tors; and Michael Vegh, Church Secretary. They sign 
“with cordial brotherly greetings in the name of the 
Chief Consistory of the Hungarian Unitarian Church 
held at Kolozsvar on the 26th day of October, 1913.” 

At the commemorative meeting in the stately church 
at Kolozsvar I felt it a very great honor to address the 
crowded assembly of the clergy and laity of Hungary, and, 
on behalf of the Unitarians of America, convey to them 
the greetings of the American Unitarian Association. I 
did it in terms of brotherhood and affection. I assured 
them of our admiration for their honorable history, and 
of our desire to co-operate with them in all high ways. 
I spoke earnestly, and I think that they believed that I 
meant what I said. Now they have opportunity to find 
out whether I spoke merely for myself, or whether I 
truly represented a sister church of generous and world- 
wide sympathies. 

In my belief that the Unitarians of America will in this 
practical way substantiate my words of comradeship, I 
now offer to receive and send on to Hungary any contri- 
butions that may be entrusted to me. I shall record all 
receipts in the Register, and crave indulgence for not 
making individual acknowledgment. The Hungarians 
desire to inscribe the name of every contributor upon a 
brick in the structure of the Memorial Church. 

(REV.) CHARLES E. St. Joun. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Shadowland. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The most illusive, inexplicable things in nature are 
shadows. They form a mysterious world of their own, 
and have a large share in the subtle beauty and witchery 
of all things, from the deep backgrounds of forests and 
mountains to the magical fantasy of shadowed snow. 
They are touched with strange half-lights, incalculable 
reflections, atmospheric effects of such variety an artist 
may study them for years, and can yet make no general 
theory of their witchery on the new and varied trans- 
formations of color and form they may produce. 

The shadow is the half-sister of the light; only the 
half-sister, for light enters, more or less, into all shadows, 
colors them with a thousand new meanings and sug- 
gestions. Without this play of light in shadow the 
world would hardly be beautiful, for the shadow is 
always the background against which the light paints 
its pictures. Everywhere the shadow eludes and defies 
theories, It must be studied by itself. It cannot 
be generalized. Every shifting effect of sky and light, 
changes and beams from this bodiless something, we 
call a shadow, which exists only by clinging to some- 
thing we call substance. And yet at times shadows 
seem more real than the objects to which they are at- 
tached and by which they live. 

In spite of their sharp edges and the depth of the 
penumbra they are full of color touches. Rembrandt 
saw them filled with a gold radiance; and all the 
colors of the spectrum seem to glow in his pictures, if 
we look with a seeing eye. Rembrandt was the great 
shadow wizard, the man who, like cats and owls, saw 
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best in the semi-dark; and it seems a little strange 
that nature has produced only one of his genius, which 
lay mainly in the shadow world. It seems that he had 
imparted to him some of the secrets of the sun, who 
is the greatest of all artists, both in shadow and light. 
Without study we hardly perceive this subtlety that 
forms so much of the charm of all the eye rests on. 
Light is so compelling of attention, we often do not 
see what lays behind it or 1s even mingled with it. All 
seems plain, common daylight which, like common 
sense, appears to govern the world. 

But this is the trickery of nature. She hides her 
beauties of shadow behind her as Lilith, the first wife 
of Adam, is said to have hidden her dark children when 
the Lord came by. All things have their spiritualized 
portraits, drawn with this cunning pencil of the sun. 
A world without shadow would lose its most compelling 
charm, both for sight and imagination. In this sphere 
is found all fairy lore, all the ground for wonder and 
common miracle that enchants and thrills simple minds. 
The shadow, we may say, is nothing, it has no existence; 
yet it attaches itself to everything, follows stealthily 
with its vague outlines, and forms the region of romance, 
poetry, waking dreams, and art. What would it be 
without the half-lights? 

Curiously enough, the shadow but slightly resembles 
the thing that gave it birth. Its reversal of image 
gives it an entirely new meaning, touches it with mystery 
and unreality. We have all passed through rivers 
and lakes where we knew not whether we were float- 
ing over water or in air. Every object on the near 
shores, every fern feather and lock of moss or blade of 
grass, every leaf or bush or tree, with glimpses of 
sky and moving cloud, is repeated with exquisite — 
accuracy; but behind and beyond this sphere of brill- 
iant colors, heightened by reflection, the real melts 
into the vague, the shadowy, the impenetrable, the 
land where sunken cities lie and gleam up at moments 
to the eyes of dreamers, while the church bells are heard 
chiming far under the waves, or shipwrecked boats 
reveal themselves with the bones of dead men strewing 
their decks. Out of this mysterious shadowland come 
the sweet, enticing songs of mermaidens and _ sirens 
from haunted rocks and wondrous places of unfathomed 
depth. 

One remembers the pictures made by strange and 
beautiful reflections in the shaggy fastnesses of nature, 
as something too exquisite to be true,—the smile of a 
lake set like a splendid jewel between dark pine forests 
and huge beetling crags, or where the white spectres of 
snow-clad mountains lift their crowns. The innocence 
and purity of the vision can never be forgotten. Charm- 
ing Mt. Watkins in the Yosemite Valley, reflected in 
Mirror Lake, where the solid mountain seems melted 
and poured into a more lustrous mould, a vision of 
unearthly beauty,—which is reflection and which 
solid mountain becomes a puzzle. The medium between 
is so pellucid, like a crystal ball, it seems to reflect a 
sky vision ratber than solid earth and rock, with tree 
belts and shining flowers and shrubs clinging to their 
feet. 

It was Hamerton who studied shadows and reflec- 
tions among the lonely savage tarns of Scotland, and 
spoke of their incalculable enigmatic nature, so that 
the truest seeming may be the most impossible in reality. 
Exquisite little rivers, like the Concord and its branches, 
are often one long series of shadow pictures. The 
plants and flowers that creep to the river’s brink to 
gaze at themselves, the thickets that liven the banks, 
distant glimpses of field and hill, the solitary plover 
upon the branch of a dead tree, the water rat that 
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plunges into the stream, the trout that rises to the fly, 
only enhance the unreality when you gaze into the 
depths below and note the spiritualized forms of the 
world seen as upon a sensitized plate of the sun’s crea- 
ting. The dipping willows, the leaning birches of silvery 
stem, the vari-colored grasses, cardinal flowers, golden- 
rod and asters, butterflies and glittering insects and 
flitting birds, all seem risen from buried gardens of 
Atlantis far under the sun-flecked stream. 

But the winter shadows upon spotless snow are the 
most delicate and, in a certain sense, mysterious. ‘The 
interlaced tree stems are no longer earthly material 
images: they are delicate network of lines, blue and 
faintest violet. The hollows and wind whirls are painted 
like the interior of rosy seashells. 

The sun colors in new fashions. It tints the hollows 
and shaded ridges of the snow fields with shades and blend 
that seem borrowed from some other sphere. But 
the moonlight shadow has even a fairer soul. With 
snow on the ground it seems a sketch world little shaded. 
With the moon in its second quarter sbowing that 
illusive, poetical light it is as we imagine it first beamed 
over creation when it was as yet but an outline, when 
depths and heights stood in faintest drawing, and the sky 
stooped gently to mingle with the scene. 

Half our lives we live on the night side in shadow- 
land, and still it enters into our waking lives. It colors 
all our dreams. It weaves its mystic threads into every 
joy as into all our sorrows. Its wonder and its dread 
are never far from us. To our ken it is the world of 
spirits. It has been tenanted by a thousand spectres, 
hob-goblins, witches, and maleficent beings to make 
children dread the dark. Still it is the chosen land of 
the romancer, the poet, the dreamer, the thinker,—the 
night for rosy dreams, the morning for the impact of 
painful reality; the night for living over one’s past, 
weeping, reclothing it, bringing back in memory those 
who have gone from us, who were earth’s rare and lonely 
ones. Yes, shadowland is the porch of the other world 
where we glimpse through the door ajar into the place 
of departed souls. 

Shadowland, soft, impalpable, background of what we 
call the real world, the black and white etching of the 
universe, spangled with stars, the half world where 
we go to love, to mourn, to hide our hearts, to weave 
our stories, where we enter in as through a sacred 
door when we would fly the too gross and heavy ma- 
terialism of garish daylight! 


The Immigration Bill. 


By the Jewish and Catholic journals great importance 
is assigned to the new Immigration Bill now pending in 
Congress. The Jewish publications approve it in one 
clause only: the Catholics oppose it emphatically, and 
. with good reason from their standpoint. The writer 
does not promise to review the long list of reasons given 
on both sides in behalf of the literacy test, which the pres- 
ert bill includes in the following terms: “All aliens over 
sixteen (16) years of age, physically capable of reading, 
who cannot read the English language, or some other 
language or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish,” are 
to be excluded. ‘The test is to be made upon individual 
slips with thirty to forty printed words. Among various 
humane exceptions (7.e., dependent and sound relatives, 
etc.) occurs the remarkable one: ‘“‘who shall prove... 
that they are seeking admission to the United States 
solely for the purpose of escaping religious persecution” 
(if otherwise admissible). 


The last clause is most remarkable. It is avowedly 
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humane and obviously is directed toward the reception 
of Russian Jews, 101,330 of whom came hither for the 
year ending June 30, 1913. There is, of course, no equiva- 
lent clause for the benefit of South Italian or Polish immi- - 
gration, numbering 405,978 for the same period. It has 
therefore been bitterly attacked by Catholic journals. 
The clause has also great utilitarian justification in 

that those who were thus admitted would be in all 
probability permanent and industrious citizens of this 
country. ‘They would come with their entire families, 
and naturally be amenable to colonization projects; 
in addition they could be organized into labor unions; 
and thus avoid debasing our present standard of living 
as the more transient bachelor immigration does at present; 
and the wages earned in this country would not be sent 
over seas. The humane principle would alone make the 
clause laudable: the practical considerations reinforce 
it. It is estimated that upon the total number of immi- 
grants a reduction of 20 per cent. would be effected. The 
reading test was included in the bill which was retired by 
President Taft last session, but which was very nearly 
passed over veto by the House; the Senate repassed it 
four to one. The present- administration is in favor of 
the bill, with some modifications. L. 


The Founder of Toynbee Hall. 


I had long intended to write some account of 
Samuel Barnett, Canon of Westminster, still better 
known as Vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, and founder 
of Toynbee Hall. I kept putting it off, owing to a diffi- 
culty that all journalists will understand,—the difficulty 
of knowledge. Canon Barnett I had known for more 
than twenty-five years, at times intimately. For two 
years, when living in the next street to his home in White- 
chapel, I saw him nearly every day, and very often he 
invited me to discuss with him perplexing and intimate 
questions of life. In public affairs I served under him 
year after year upon various committees, tried to further 
his ideal of personal service, and gave his purposes such 
help as a knowledge of classical literature and military 
drill could give. I think he would never have wasted 
a minute of life over “lost causes’’ any more than I 
should, but I did my best to support him in victorious 
causes which heavy-hearted despair and inertia call 
lost. 

From some people the secret of his power was hidden, 
and so remains. Except very luminous eyes, he had no 
“physical advantages.” He was small, frail, far from 
“good looking,’ and entirely unathletic, though at one 
time he played tennis with an adroitness akin to cunning. 
To people he liked, his smile was singularly quick and 
sympathetic, but he was far from being one of those 
winning priests who smile and smile. His look, I think, 
more commonly expressed indignation, or even im- 
patience. Watts in his portrait just caught the ex- 
pression, though of course “the Prophet,” as we used 
to call him, always tried to conquer impatience, as 
prophets should. Among my own many errors he often 
used to rebuke that of not suffering fools gladly. In 
this respect, like many people, he unjustly attributed 
to another the weakness to which he himself was exposed. 
His quite genuine humility helped him to resist even 
this temptation; and it must have cost him an unceasing 
struggle, for, on my word, he had plenty of fools to 
suffer! But the knowledge of shame or wrong consumed 
him with rage; and, once when the treatment of girls 
and women in London had been more than usually 
brutal, he called upon the members of a Cadet Company 
that I then commanded in Shadwell to strike all offenders 
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to the ground, no matter what laws might be broken or 
what the consequences might be. 

As Watts caught his impatient expression, so the 
portrait in the [new] volume catches the interested, 
but half-satiric, smile with which he listened to something 
humorous or outrageously paradoxical. He was singu- 
larly perceptive of humor or irony in others, and enjoyed 
the most fantastic speculation. But, in general, he was 
saved from the dangers of humor in himself. He was 
seldom ironic, and seldom used the fine power of satire 
that he possessed. Sometimes it burst out when he was 
speaking of the rich man’s indifference, and Miss Octavia 
Hill once told me she thought he went wrong in not 
trusting the good-will of the rich enough. But no one 
turned to him for irony or satire, and he had none of the 
attraction that the jolly and humorous person sometimes 
has, though humor is always distrusted for leadership. 
Neither to rich nor poor was he ever hail-fellow-well-met. 

Nor was he in the least eloquent as an orator is. 
No one went to hear him as crowds went to hear Liddon 
in Oxford or St. Paul’s. Both in speaking and writing 
his style was unmistakable, but unattractive. One 

‘would have thought it difficult to put thought so fine 
into form so little calculated to please. Literary critics 
usually condemned his writings as “dull,” and his 
speeches and sermons were much the same in style, for 
I think they were nearly always written. It was a style 
so easy to burlesque that all of us could reel off imitations 
of it upon any occasion, such as the lighting of gas-lamps 
or the fall of a horse in the street. Here was no pas- 
sionate outpouring, no attempt at oratory or splendid 
language or moving appeal. It was thought cut to its 
barest,—short sentences crammed as full as they would 
hold, and then left. In the original meaning of the 
word, it was a “‘sententious” style,—full of ‘high sen- 
tence.” ‘To me, who detest the smallest touch of rhet- 
oric, it came with relief; but literary or emotional 
people went away disappointed. ‘‘Protests against 
error become in their turn errors’’; “Idolaters recognize 
no change”; ‘‘Unpopularity is no condemnation, but 
neither is it acquittal’; ‘‘The sense of sin has been the 
starting-point of progress”; ‘‘Quarrelling is the luxury 
of security,’—how admirable such sentences are! How 
chokefull of wisdom! Each would make a splendid 
text for an essay or a sermon. But, when a speech or 
sermon is largely made up of such sentences, and the 
ordinary mind is left to make what best it can of it all, 
the ordinary mind will not be bothered to understand, 
and it votes the speaker dull. You might almost as well 
try to rouse a congregation by reading them one of 
Bacon’s Essays or a chapter of Proverbs. Sometimes the 
touch of malice that makes the epigram was added, but 
that was rarely. For the moment I can recall only one 
such instance,—‘‘The modern Jew is Jacob without the 
ladder.” 

But writing about style and manner and appearance 
only puts off the difficulty, and brings us no nearer the 
centre. I suppose most people have thought of Barnett 
as a distinguished Broad Churchman and philanthropist, 
who established various societies or institutions, and had 
a queer notion of improving the poor by giving them 
pictures to look at and music to hear. Of course, all 
that is true. Broad Church is an obsolete word, cer- 
tainly, and unctuous patronage has made philanthropy 
stink like the apothecary’s ointment. But, still, he did 
establish or inspire all manner of societies and institutions, 
—Toynbee Hall and all the imitating ‘Settlements,’ 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, the White- 
chapel Picture Gallery and the Baths, the Shoeblacks 
Blue, the Whittington and other Boys’ Clubs, my own 
Cadet Battalion (the Queen’s), and other public or 
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private means of advancing knowledge, health, and the 
happy reasonableness that is thought to come of “cult- 
ure.” “The poor need the best’’ was one of his repeated 
sayings, and no one ever believes it. No real beauty, 
he thought, should be considered a waste in daily life, 
any more than the box of precious ointment was wasted 
on the feet of Christ. His was a vision reaching far 
beyond the Socialistic and philanthropic ideals of sanita- 
tion, eugenics, and state control of the crazy. He would 
have agreed with a recent leader in the Daily Herald 
which said, in reference to Anatole France’s visit :— 

“We look forward to the day when not merely our 
authors and Fabians, but our transporters and navvies, 
our taxi-men and postal sorters, and all their kindred, 
will be in the mood to appreciate and rally to every dis- 
tinguished Continental exponent of art and philosophy 
who honors us with a visit. Literature and culture, 
and the appreciation thereof, should pertain to the people 
as a whole.” 

And, with all this insistence on the necessity of the 
beautiful in common life, his distinction was that he 
never mistook memories for hopes,—never attempted 
pretty revivals of handicrafts, maypoles, and wassailing 
cheaping-steads, as was the fashion some thirty years 
ago. He was a Futurist, always looking forward, letting 
the dead bury their dead, and leaving past or existing 
beauty and institutions to preserve themselves only so 
far as they were still capable of living spirit. He re- 
mained a Churchman, it is true. He recognized the 
value of body and form. He was rather fond of repeat- 
ing Jowett’s saying, ‘The great man is he who does 
original things in a conventional way.” ‘There was still 
room for originality within the conventional ways of 
the Church, and he thought the Church had sufficient 
spiritual power left in her for change and life. But his 
proposals for a democratic and elected Church implied 
a lively change, enough to make the Bench of Bishops 
shudder! And in the same way, in regard to dogma 
and belief, his sole insistence was on the inward and 
spiritual life. I asked him many years ago what he 
would say to some one who inquired whether he believed 
the resurrection of Christ was a physical fact. He at 
once answered, “I should say no. But at the same time 
I should show how much more marvellous and vital his 
spiritual resurrection has been.” 

So we come to what I believe was the heart of his 
power. It did not lie in politics or practical schemes 
and institutions,—not in ‘Toynbee Halls or charity 
organization (certainly not!) or picture galleries or So- 
cialistic panaceas. It did not lie in anything business- 
like or external, first-rate man of business though he 
showed himself on every committee. It lay, I think, 
in a spiritual insight, delicately sensitive to the differ- 
ence between life and death. Ji the brains were out, the 
thing would die, no matter how splendid and reverend 
and beloved the poor corpse might be. He laughed at 
me once for saying, ‘All change is good’’; but he never 
doubted that there can be no life without change, and 
by quick intuition he perceived the moment when change 
must come or life be lost. That is why I have called 
him the Iconoclast, the greatest breaker-up of idols 
I have known. “Idolaters recognize no change,”— 
I have already quoted that true saying of his, and the 
secret we are looking for lies hidden in it. Idolaters, 
worshippers of dolls, people who cling to systems, insti- 
tutions, or symbols after they are dead,—those were 
they who roused his impatience more than the sinful. 
A passage in one of his best books (‘‘ The Service of God”’) 
illustrates what I mean :— 

“The trivially-minded man goes on ignorant of God, 
absorbed in the trifles of the day, satisfied with shows and 
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symbols, concerned with the conventions of society, and 
with the phrases and forms of patriotism and of religion, 
heaping up between himself and God a mound made up 
of petty interests, petty virtues, and petty beliefs. The 
woman in Ibsen’s play kept her dolls through her married 
life. She talked of them, thought of them, cared for 
them, till they absorbed her nature. Death swept over 
her home and took her children. ‘Temptation encircled 
her husband. God passed by in the storm and earth- 
quake. She gave no heed, she realized no fact, because 
she was so taken up with her dolls.” 

As dolls and trivialities, he goes on to specify “talk 
about social schemes, Church progress, policies and 
philosophies, passing itself off as serious.’”’ Under the 
same heading I can imagine him including all the political 
hypocrisies of to-day,—the contrivances for doing good 
to the poor in a lump, the whining about peace while 
armaments are piling up, the chatter about democracy 
while half the acult population is excluded from a voice 
in legislation. Many other such idols of the House of 
Commons, of the Church, and of the Street he would 
now be helping us to break; for it was his genius to per- 
ceive when the spirit has gone, and has left only the doll 
or the law. Life in servitude to unchanging idols or 
inanimate law he refused for himself. “‘A mind must 
be thin and narrow, timid and hard,” he wrote, ‘‘ which 
lives under the law and not under the spirit.” And 
yet the life which he refused is the life which nearly all 
our guides in politics, churches, and newspapers go on 
living. 

In the middle eighties we were all revolutionary,— 
not so revolutionary of course, as every one is now, but 
still very revolutionary. And yet I remember main- 
taining even then that “the Prophet” was the most 
terrible revolutionist of us all. I meant what I have 
tried to explain. His spirit was perturbing as the leaven 
in dough or the new wine in old skins. Always eager 
for the fresh and vital manifestation of the soul, he never 
failed through forming habits or idolizing institutions, 
societies, doctrines, and forms. When every one was ex- 
tolling and imitating his idea of ‘‘settlements” (from 
which there can be no doubt many university men 
have acquired education), Barnett in one of his discourses 
quietly said: ‘“‘I donot preach the duty of settling among 
the poor. I simply repeat the commandment, Love 
God.’ Of all leaders whom I have known, he almost 
alone fulfilled the most difficult duty of leadership: he 
so hated idols that he was always ready to lead a revo- 
lution, even against himself—Henry W. Nevinson, in 
the London Nation. 


Marriage and the Income Tax. 


Consider the English of the original,—the famous 
“Paragraph C”’ — 

“There shall be deducted from the amount of the net 
income of each of said persons, ascertained as provided 
herein, the sum of $3,000, plus $1,000 additional, if the 
person making the return be a married man with a wife 
living with him, or plus the sum of $1,000 additional if 
the person making the return be a married woman with 
a husband living with her; but in no event shall this 
additional exemption of $1,000 be deducted by both a 
husband and a wife: Provided, That only one deduction of 
$4,000 shall be made from the aggregate income of both 
husband and wife when living together.” 

Between their first clause and their last did a psycho- 
logical earthquake take place in the minds of the law- 
makers? ‘The first clause allows an “additional’”’ exemp- 
tion of $1,000 to either one of a couple happily married. 
The middle clause (“in no event’’) expressly limits this 
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addition to but one of the pair. The finat clause (the 
“Provided”’), as it has now been interpreted, makes a 
single $4,000 the total joint exemption for the two, thereby 
from each one of them actually docking $1,000 of the 
$3,000 allowed to every one else. In spite of the indica- 
tion afforded by the term “aggregate income,” this dock- 
ing seemed so extraordinary that, until the last ruling 
appeared, many believed that, with ‘‘only one deduction 
of four thousand”’ allowed, the other deduction of the 
normal three was taken for granted. For were not two 
persons concerned? Else why talk of ‘‘addition” at all? 
If docking were what was meant, it would have been so 
easy to say in three lines instead of a dozen, “Every 
person shall be allowed ‘a $3,000 exemption except a 
husband and wife living together, who shall be allowed 
only $2,000 each.” 

For that is all it comes to. What begins by calling 
itself “addition” turns out to be subtraction. This is the 
new Washington arithmetic! One wonders if it has been 
applied elsewhere,—perhaps in the new ‘Tariff Law. 
What is the explanation? Can it be that our legislators 
with their “$1,000 plus’’ at first set out to do the natural 
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emption,—and then just changed their mind? ‘That is 
not likely: they would have obliterated the signs of the 
earthquake. It is probably a mere case of twilight think- 
ing and bungling phrase, both common enough in legisla- 
tion, but here occurring in a very conspicuous place. 
They were suddenly changing their unit of taxation from 
the individual to the pair, and were a bit confused in 
their minds. The old idea, “A man and his wife are one,” 
was in their thought; or, at most, they are one and a third, 
as they figured, so they considerately added their $1,000 
plus.” They should have figured more considerately 
still. “In some things a man and his wife are one, in 
others not; and in cost of living, the basis of exemption, 
not.”’ Even to figure them as two is to forget the market 
cost of children. 

But, whatever may explain the arithmetic, subtrac- 
tion, not addition, proves to be the thing they meant. 
Their plas works out as minus. Now tor the consequences. 
One is that many persons having an income less than 
$3,000, who fancied themselves under the general law 
exempt from even making a return, find themselves under 
the ruling obliged to not only make return, but often to 
pay an income tax. The case of a husband and wife 
with separate incomes, whose joint total lies not far 
above $4,000,—and there must be thousands of such 
cases,—is an example. Suppose that each of the two 
has $2,500 income. Had she said ‘‘No,” instead of 
“YVes,’’ when he asked her, both would have gone untaxed. 
Their love costs them $10 a year,—one per cent. of $1,000 
($5,000, less $4,000 exempt). Cheap enough, perhaps; 
but what is it in the government that taxes love? Cheap, 
too! and curious as statesmanship. In its new law our 
government is actually penalizing virtuous marriage and 
the creation of its citizens! Can it have been the deliber- 
ate intent to do this? we ask again. Can it be now the 
government’s conscious and abiding wish to do it? This 
point is too late now for consideration for this year, 
doubtless; but not too late for public discussion, and not 
too late for possible change in the law before another year 
dawns. In the great law, so just and promising as a 
whole, it is a blunder not merely in phrase, but in prin- 
ciple, more amazing than any obscurity; for what so 
assures a nation’s prosperity and permanence as the abun- 
dance in it of happy homes and fruitful marriages? What 
should a government foster with more assiduous care 
than the source of supply of its native-born citizens? 
France in dismay is pondering these questions. England 
is sombre over them. Germany is beginning to ask them. 
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And the United States is beginning to penalize marriage! 
Read again the law clear-cut on the return blank:— 

“An unmarried individual or a married individual not 
living with wife or husband shall be allowed an exemption 
of $3,000. When husband and wife live together, they 
shall be allowed jointly a total exemption of only $4,000 
on their aggregate income. They may make a joint 
return, both subscribing thereto, or, if they have separate 
incomes, they may make separate returns; but in no 
ease shall they jointly claim more than $4,000 exemption 
on their aggregate income.” 

What is the proclamation but this? ‘‘Let husband and 
wife quarrel and part, and each shall count as a full indi- 
vidual, exempt for the usual $3,000: let husband and wife 
live together in love, beget children, and rear citizens,— 
ten little Democrats, possibly,—and each parent shall 
count as two-thirds of an individual, exempt for but 
$2,000.” A $6,000 exemption for the marriage that is 
failure,—scandal, perhaps,—and a $4,000 exemption for 
the marriage that succeeds, that carries the economic 
burden of children through years, and that contributes 
these children as citizens to the nation’s resources. If 
this be not penalizing virtuous marriage, the normal home, 
the creation of citizens, what is it? 

Our Washington law-makers might well have used 
their Income Tax opportunity in precisely the opposite 
way, to frame a law that would have directly rewarded 
successful wedlock and the contribution of children to 
the State. Make the adult individual, whatever his or 
her status,—single, married, or married and parted,— 
the uniform unit of exemption; for all such individuals 
fix a uniform exemption of $3,000, or $2,000, if this would 
be fairer, then allow for each living child an ‘‘additional”’ 
exemption of $500 or $1,000, applying this addition to the 
husband’s exemption or the wife’s, as they may agree. 
Then the tendency of the law would be to promote mar- 
riage and keep it enduring and encourage the large family 
by making its economic burden a little lighter to bear. 
The creation of citizens-to-be would amply justity the 
measure, and the administration of the law would be at 
least easier than it now promises to be. 

Why should not the Federal Income Tax Law be 
amended before another year in some such way as this? 
Would not such an amendment make it a more common- 
sense and more statesmanlike measure? Would not the 
public heartily approve the change? What is the very 
last thing to be expected from a government if it be not 
a tax upon love, the penalizing of successful marriage, 
the imposition of a fine on those who present children to 
the State?—W. C. Gannett, in Unity. 


The Chance for Unitarianism. 


BY REV CHARLES E. PARK. 


We hear a good deal said these days to the effect that 
Unitarianism has done its work, and has no further excuse 
for continuing as a distinct cluster of churches. The 
recommendation is repeatedly made to us that we are 
merely perpetuating a needless rift in the fair face of 
Christian unity, and that in the interests of that unity, 
which ought to be the ideal of all true Christians, we 
should close up this breach by quietly and decently going 
out of existence. We are assured that our honored names 
—our Martineaus and Channings and Emersons—have 
been accepted with due honor and reverence by all sects 
and denominations, that their influence has made itself 
felt upon all systems of theology, that they have already 
moulded the world of religious thought as deeply and pro- 
foundly as human beings could reasonably hope to 
mould it, and that to continue their spirit and their 
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revelation under the guardianship of a distinct denomina- 
tional body is therefore a needless task, inasmuch as that 
spirit and that revelation of theirs are virtually common 
property with all Christian denominations. 

All these ancient shibboleths of Unitarianism are now 
accepted by Trinitarians. Nobody of any account be- 
lieves the world was made in six days, nor that the whale 
swallowed Jonah, nor that there is a place of everlasting 
punishment. Nobody believes in the bodily resurrection, 
nor in a literal interpretation of the Trinity, nor that 
Christ is identical with God, nor that man is by nature 
totally depraved, nor that humanity was redeemed from 
the vengeance of a wrathful God by the atoning selt- 
sacrifice of Christ. People, we are assured, who still do 
call themselves orthodox, and still do make use of the 
cherished dogmas of the resurrection, the atonement, 
the Trinity, and so on, use them in a purely symbolic 
sense, to convey beliefs and meanings with which Uni- 
tarians would find themselves in heartfelt accord; and 
that, after this process of reinterpretation has been per- 
fected, there would be found no difference whatever be- 
tween Unitarian and Trinitarian. The new wine ot 
theology, which Unitarians have put into new bottles of 
verbal expressions, the Trinitarians have preferred to put 
in their beloved old bottles, and to take the risk of those 
bottles breaking under the strain; and we are told that, 
so long as that wine is really the same, new wine in both 
instances, it is pure pedantry in us to insist that the bottles 
shall be like our bottles. 

In other words, to make an issue of the mere matter 
of verbal expression, and to perpetuate our denomination 
simply: for the sake of a literal expression of truths, which 
are the same in both cases, is a piece of unpardonable 
finickiness. The matter is Jaid before us as a duty. 
When there is virtual agreement in matters of real belief, 
an agreement which has been reached not through con- 
cessions made by us to them, but through concessions 
made by them to us, then ior the sake of church unity 
we ought to give up a name which has ceased to denote 
a vital difference of belief; we ought to give up a separate 
existence which facts no longer justify, and merge our- 
selves once more in the old historic bodies from which 
we originally broke away. ‘The effort is thus made to 
lay the blame for a great deal of church dissension upon 
us; and, in fact,.the effort goes much further than that. 
Inasmuch as we will not decently die, now that the time 
for our death has come, but perversely insist upon con- 
tinuing a superfluous and harmful existence, many of 
our critics appear to have undertaken the gratuitous 
task of killing us. They do this by spreading the report 
that we are already in the throes of death, we are visibly 
shrinking away, we are breathing our last. A large 
chorus of voices are vociferously singing our death chant. 
In such cases it is usually true that the wish is father to 
the thought. To the extent that this is so, it were un- 
necessary and undignified in us to pay any heed to what 
is said. Hard words break no bones, not even donomina- 
tional bones. 

Once in a while, however, we meet a man who in all 
honesty and kindliness believes the old fable that we have 
done our work, and that we no longer have any excuse 
for our separate denominational existence. When we 
meet such a kindly and sincere critic as that, we feel our- 
selves at once put upon the defensive. We feel impelled 
to take his criticism seriously and give it careful considera- 
tion. Is it true that we have done our work theologi- 
cally? Is it true that our duty now is gracefully and 
quietly to retire, and be content with the impress we have 
undeniably left upon the form of modern theology? These 
are sober questions, and should have a little sober thought. 
Wherein is our belief, our life attitude, different from the 
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belief and the life attitude of other bodies? If there 
is no such point of difference to be discovered, then are 
not our critics right, and ought we not to do our part 
towards healing the breach? If this healing can be 
brought about only by the surrender of our name, ought 
we not to consider such a surrender as a real and a seri- 
ous duty? 

In attempting” to find the difference to-day between a 
characteristically Unitarian theology and a characteris- 
tically Trinitarian theology, we are facing one of the most 
baffling tasks that could be found. You can compare 
two definite and strongly marked objects, whether those 
objects be paintings or golf balls or automobiles or 
systems of theology; but, when you attempt to compare 
two objects, neither of which is definite nor strongly 
marked, you are at once involved in difficulties. That 
is the trouble with trying to compare Unitarianism and 
Trinitarianism as they exist to-day. Neither is definite, 
and neither is strongly marked. Each presents great 
differences of details within its own limits. It is true 
of each that the divergencies within its own body are in 
many cases greater than the divergencies between cor- 
responding points in the two bodies. 

We have been accustomed to hear this criticism made 
of our own body. People have frequently told us that 
we did not know what we believe, that some of us believe 
one thing and some of us believe directly the opposite, 
and that there is absolutely no co-ordinating intellectual 
feature that runs unfailingly through all forms and varia- 
tions of Unitarian belief. We have sat in humble silence 
while this criticism has been made, because we know that 
within certain limits it is undoubtedly true. But now 
it occurs to us, with a roar of laughter, that this criticism 
better fits the people who have made it than ever it 
fitted us; for, if there is anybody under the bright sun of 
heaven to-day who literally and pitifully doesn’t know 
what he believes and doesn’t know what to believe, and 
doesn’t know which way to look for intellectual guidance, 
it is the Trinitarian, whether he be Congregationalist or 
Episcopalian or Baptist. Orthodox theology is in a 
state of unspeakable chaos. Marius among the ruins 
of Carthage was to be much preferred to the ordinary 
orthodox theologian of to-day. He ventures no postu- 
lates whatever as to the Deity—as to his functions and 
attributes. ‘Theologians are in half a dozen minds about 
Christ, whether he be man or God or God-man or Man- 
God. Some of them say that he has lived from all time: 
others declare he never lived at all, but is only a folk- 
myth. In short, when we set toot upon the precincts of 
orthodox theology, we find ourselves floundering in a 
quivering morass, compared to which our own Unitarian- 
ism is a firm and dry ground. If, therefore, it is difficult 
to draw any comparison between their theology and ours, 
the difficulty arises a great deal more from their indefi- 
niteness and uncertainty than from ours. The wheel of 
fortune has whirled in a surprising way. We are the 
dogmatists to-day, and they are the ones who literally 
don’t know what they believe. 

That is one reason, perhaps the principal one, why 
this most recent French philosopher Bergson is so popu- 
lar with them. Bergson’s idea of the immediacy of knowl- 
edge, that the intellect does not produce the sum of 
knowledge, but that there are portions of knowledge that 
are given through other channels than those of the intel- 
lectual process,—in other words, immediately given; that 
knowledge is to be acquired not alone through mental 
analysis, but through another mysterious method, which 
for want of a better name he calls intuition —this idea of 
Bergson’s of the immediacy of knowledge seems to them 
to excuse a great deal ot their intellectual helplessness. 
Bergson’s philosophic reluctance to affirm any positive 
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trait or attribute concerning God seems to them to lend 
a philosophical sanction to their own bewilderment before 
that mystery; and Bergson’s idea of a Creative Evolu- 
tion,—of the principle of life reaching out continually 
in a blind and groping fashion, after a perfect expression, 
of whose locality it is utterly ignorant, of whose nature it 
has no conception, and of whose methods of attainment 
it has not the faintest ghost of a notion,—Bergson’s idea 
of Creative Evolution which is so aptly described by a 
refrain from one of our popular street songs, ‘““We don’t 
know where we are going, but we’re on the way,” seems 
to coincide so exactly with their own vague theology 
and their own aimlessness that they have hailed him as 
a prophet of light and truth. 

If, however, they would point to Bergson as their mouth- 
piece, the man who utters what they believe, then their 
case is not much better. It is hard for us to find just 
what Bergson does believe that is worthy to be considered 
a definite and constructive theology. The thing that 
strikes us Unitarians most forcibly about Bergson is his 
philosophical caution. It seems to us that he fails to 
make the most of his own logic. He does not dare to 
take the theological positions which his own process of 
thought opens up to him. He recognizes the fact of 
personality as a mysterious and indefinable fact, and he 
affirms that personality is to be apprehended not by 
analysis, but by intuition. Why, then, does he not take 
the next step and affirm the possibility, at least, that there 
is in God an attribute that corresponds to personality in 
man? Why does he hesitate to discover in God a trait 
that he eagerly recognizes in man? And why does he not 
admit the possibility of apprehending the personality of 
God by intuitive methods just as well as the possibility of 
apprehending human personalities by intuitive methods? 

Again, he declares that the germ of life is creatively 
evolving, in a blind, aimless experimental fashion towards 
a perfect state, a perfect expression ot itself; but he re- 
frains pointedly from admitting that this pertect state 
is foreseen even by God himself. He does not dare to 
attribute to God even sufficient self-consciousness to for- 
mulate the vision or the ideal of the perfect state to which 
life is evolving. In short, according to him God himself 
does not know what human perfection is, nor where it is, 
nor when it shall be reached, nor how it is to be reached. 
God is like Childe Roland. He hasn’t the power of know- 
ing what perfection is nor how he is to get there. All he 
has is the power of recognizing it when he gets to it. 

Now this seems foolish to the Unitarian, for according 
to our notion all things are relative. ‘The essence of per- 
fection consists in the fact that it tallies with preconceived 
ideals and definitions of perfection. If human life is 
evolving towards a perfect state, we think it inevitably 
implied thereby that there is in the mind of God an ideal 
or a vision of what that perfect state is, for otherwise it 
could not be perfect. In these ways it seems to be left 
to the foolhardy Unitarian to plunge in where our angelic 
orthodox brethren fear to tread, and to dogmatize about 
the personality of God and the majesty of the absolute 
intelligence where they merely wag their heads in mild 
dismay. If there be any virtue in these considerations, 
it would seem that it is left to the Unitarian to be the 
courageous pioneer in these new fields of speculation, to 
blaze the trail, to form convictions, to enunciate hy- 
potheses, and to give human life the guidance and the 
impetus which nothing but a conviction, even though it 
be a wrong one, can furnish. 

We may be pardoned, therefore, if we disagree with the 
prevalent notion that Unitarianism is obsolete and defunct, 
—that its work is done, and that its time has come to 
cease its existence. So far from being done, the work of 
Unitarianism, in philosophy at least, is bigger and broader 
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and more important than ever. The exercise of faith 
seems to be rapidly becoming a distinctively Unitarian 
activity; and, so far as belief goes, there is more belief 
and profounder belief, more of the courage and serenity 
of trust, more of the strength and singleness of clear-cut 
purpose, more of the impetus and obligation of definite 
hope and conviction among Unitarians to-day, than 
among most of the so-called Trinitarian bodies. The 
reality and nearness of God, the confidence in his self- 
consciousness and his love, the eternity of his truth, the 
majesty and definiteness of his purpose,—these are things 
which the Unitarian is giving to the world to-day. 
It is vain to say that Unitarianism is dead, or that its 
work is done; for it is become strangely true of us that 
the Unitarian stone which the builders rejected is become 
the head-stone of the corner in the temple of modern 
Christianity. We are just beginning to reap the benefits 
of the unsuspected intellectual strategy which our spirit- 
ual forefathers inaugurated. One hundred years ago, 
in the days of the later New England theology, they 
broke away cleanly and decidedly from what seemed to 
them the fantastic and artificial dogmatism of the age, 
and enunciated a theological position which was founded 
upon the most honest and most reasonable thinking of 
which they were capable. This step involved them in 
great scorn and odium. They sowed in tears, but it 
remains for us to reap in joy; for New England theology 
is confessedly dead, and orthodox theologians are lost 
amidst the wreckage; and of all the intellectual factors 
in the field none are so well situated, so well equipped, to 
furnish a clear, constructive, theological basis for Christian 
belief as the Unitarians. 

This is not said boastfully,—and it would not be for a 
moment accepted by them,—but it honestly seems so to 
us. 
lies apparently with the Unitarians; and not the theo- 
logical salvation only, but the practical salvation of the 
immediate future seems to be in our hands. It is ap- 
parent to any dispassionate observer that the typical Uni- 
tarian life attitude, the posture of the soul towards God 
and the problem of growth and immortality, is more in 
harmony with the prevailing political and social life atti- 
tude of the day than is the case in any other religion. 
There is less of a wrench in passing from practical life to 
spiritual exercise with Unitarians than with any other 
denomination. Thought and conduct with us go hand 
in hand. Religion and practice are joined together in a 
close wedlock of co-operation and mutual assistance. 
There is no chasm between the two. There was once 
such a chasm—there still is with many people. You 
remember what Lord Melbourne said when he heard 
Edward Irving preach in London,—‘‘If religion is going 
to interfere with a man’s private life, things have got to a 
pretty pass.” That saying indicates the existence of a 
wide rift between religion and life, a rift that had to be 
crossed every time a man went from one sphere to the 
other. That rift is by no means closed up to-day. 

When we think back, it is not difficult to see how that 
rift came into existence. Five hundred years ago the 
prevalent political theory declared that certain favored 
classes were divinely equipped and ordained to do the 
_ governing for a country, while the other classes were by 
divine ordination doomed to be governed. Out of this 
theory arose the old fallacy of the divine right of kings, 
and the whole fabric of the nobility as distinct from the 
commons. It was the function of the nobility to do the 
governing, and of the commons to be governed. At the 
same time, there was an exactly similar theory in relig- 
ion,—a theory which declared that a certain divine institu- 
tion, either church or Bible or community of saints, was 
divinely ordained to do the saving, while the rest of man- 
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kind, in and of themselves utterly helpless, were, by di- 
vine ordination, destined to be saved by this institu- 
tion. Out of this theory arose the old fallacy of the 
authority of the church or the Bible or the congregation 
of elect. 

Both in politics and in religion, then, there existed 
those two factors,—the small class or institution whose 
function it was to do the world’s governing and redeem- 
ing, and the great mass of mankind whose fate it was to 
be governed or redeemed. We all know what a drastic 
change has come about in the political side of that old 
theory. The Petition of Rights, James II. and the 
Bishops, the Revolt of the American Colonies, the French 
Revolution,—all these upheavals have been merely 
incidental pains in the birth of a new theory which de- 
clares that government is of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, that a true basis for-government is to 
be found only in the consent of the governed, and that 
the subjects themselves should and must have a voice in 
their own government. In other words, the great prin- 
ciple of self-direction has been established in the realm of 
politics, and our own American republic had its birth in 
the intensity of that belief, and is fundamentally dedi- 
cated to that proposition,—political self-direction. 

Now it is simply another testimony to the conservatism 
of all religion, that this change in the political theory of 
five hundred years ago was not accompanied by a similar 
change in the religious theory. While the world accepted 
the new political theory of self-direction, it still clung to 
the old religious theory of the sacramental power of the 
church or the institution whose function it was to redeem 
the mass of mankind. While they were politically their 
own masters, they were religiously the helpless and passive 
subjects of their divinely ordained masters. ‘That was a 
curious contradiction,—one of those strange inconsisten- 
cies with which the history of mankind is brimming full,— 
but it is necessarily a temporary phase. Religion, how- 
ever conservative, must yield sooner or later to the force 
of that new theory of self-direction. It was our fortune 
as Unitarians to be among the first to enunciate that 
new theory in religion,—that man’s spiritual salvation is 
not at the mercy of an external sacramental institution 
or reservoir of grace, but that it is to be determined by a 
proper cultivation and exercise of the spiritual forces 
latent in himself. Just as man came to the dignity of 
self-direction in politics, so our Unitarian forefathers 
maintained that man might and should assume the 
dignity and the task of self-direction, of self-redemption, 
of self-salvation in religious matters. That is the path we 
were turned into, and that is the path into which, we are 
bound to think, everybody must sooner or later be turned. 

Just as our country has assumed the task of political 
self-management, relying upon the political resources 
latent in its individual citizens, so our country must in 
time assume the task of spiritual self-management and 
self-rédemption, relying upon the spiritual forces latent 
in each individual soul. That is virtual Unitarianism, 
that is Channing’s doctrine of the inherent spiritual 
dignity and trustworthiness of human nature. That is 
the ‘‘leadership of Jesus and the salvation by character”’ 
of our own so-called faith. 

It is therefore vain to say that the work of the Uni- 
tarians is done. On the contrary, it is just beginning. 
The name “Unitarian”’ is universally misunderstood and 
universally hated. It may have to disappear. We do 
not yery much care. But the spirit of Unitarianism— 
the life attitude of Unitarianism—is still to come into 
its own, and will come into its own; and the preservation 
of that spirit is one of the holiest and one of the soberest 
tasks that we are called upon to assume to-day. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Theodore Thornton Munger.* 


Have Unitarians anything to learn from 
the Liberal Orthodox? If not, they will 
hardly care to spend their time on this book, 
whose main interest lies in the picture it 
gives of the mind of one of their older repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Munger’s life was without 
striking incident. Even the changes of his 
mental and spiritual life, great as they were, 
show no dramatic struggle; but, if there is 
anything of value to be learned from this 
movement, so like to Unitarianism, yet claim- 
ing important differences, then this clear 
and straightforward account of this man of 
far-reaching influence cannot fail to be il- 
luminating. 

Unitarians are inclined to look upon Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy as a contradiction in 
terms, and on its advocates as a kind of 
dilute Unitarians, somewhat wanting in 
frankness. It was Dr. Munger’s life-work 
to combat these ideas against Unitarian and 
conservative alike. He regarded the schism 
of the Congregational churches into Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian as one of the most 
needless, but felt that there was something 
vital wanting in Unitarianism. As a young 
man, when his religious views had become 
unsettled, and he was considering leaving 
the Congregational ministry, he wrote con- 
cerning it: ‘I feel more than ever the 
terrible lack in that denomination. ‘There is 
a great gulf between them and us. I feel, 
too, that as religionists they are superficial 
compared with Trinitarians. Their scheme 
of religion is not profound, does not reach 
the limits of man’s nature; and, if our faith 
is not greater than we, what is it good for?”’ 

The objection is a familiar one, though 
not negligible on that account; but the partic- 
ular form of it has interest as it gives the 
keynote to Dr. Munger’s thought. His 
ideas are again set forth in the titles of his 
two principal works, The Freedom of Faith 
and The Appeal to Life. ‘These are great 
titles, and singularly appropriate, at once 
a confession of faith and a challenge. Strong 
in the faith that is in him, which he feels.to 
be at one with the faith of his fathers, which 
it was the purpose of orthodoxy to maintain, 
he counts himself orthodox, even though he 
holds the current statements of orthodoxy to 
be very imperfect and out of date, yet knows 
himself free to seek truth wherever it is 
to be found. 

It may be worth while to recall, what is 
often forgotten, that as a Congregationalist 
Dr. Munger was peculiarly within his rights 
in exercising thus his freedom of thought. 
The Congregational churches are bound by 
no authority outside of the individual church. 
A church may have a creed, and may change 
it. The attempt of certain conservatives 
to adopt a creed binding on the whole fellow- 
ship was frustrated during the earlier part of 
Dr. Munger’s ministry, and with his aid. 
If a minister finds his belief to differ from the 
creed of his church, it is his right and duty 
to seek to change the creed rather than leave 
the church, provided the ‘‘faith”’ is retained. 
Time and experience have shown that the 
changes proposed, great as they were, did 
not go beyond the limits of what the churches 
were willing to accept. 

How great those changes were is set forth 
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in full outline in the introductory essay to 
The Freedom of Faith, entitled ‘‘The New 
Theology.” The old view is familiar: a 
sentence in a letter to Dr. Munger from his 
father on the occasion of his son’s ordination 
describes it. ‘‘The object of the ministry of 
the gospel,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is to bring back a 
revolted world into reconciliation with God, 
through the merits of Christ.” 

This idea, with its implications, the Uni- 
tarians rejected. Neither could the Pro- 
gressive Orthodox accept it as it stood, yet 
they believed it to contain a core of truth of 
fundamental importance, which they were 
called upon to express in a more adequate 
way. The old faith must be brought into 
accord with the facts of human nature. 
The controlling idea was not rejection, as in 
the Unitarian movement, but evolution, 
that mighty conception just then beginning 
to be grasped in its wide significance. 

“The New Theology,” said Dr. Munger, 
“does not propose to do without theology, 
by substituting for it sentiment, mysticism, 
or altruism, though it values all three. It 
holds to the historic faith of the Church, 
while recognizing a process of development. 
It claims for itself a broader use of the reason 
in the sense of man’s whole inner being, and 
a more natural interpretation of the Script- 
ures as a continually unfolding revelation 
of God, not a magical book, a mere collec- 
tion of proof-texts, but a living book, written 
by real men.” 

As to natural science, this theology ‘“‘ig- 
nores any supposed antagonism, but refuses 
to merge itself in a system that is both 
material and finite, nor indeed to be accepted 
as a closed system.’’ Nature and the super- 
natural are regarded not as antagonistic, 
but as complementary. It demands a wider 
study of man, ignoring the distinction of 
sacred and secular, and seeking “‘to replace 
an excessive individuality by a truer view of 
the solidarity of the race,’’—significant words 
in 1883. 

On this basis the New Theology ‘‘holds to 
the Trinity, though indifferent to the use of 
the word, but not to a formal and psycho- 
logically impossible Trinity; to the divine 
sovereignty; to the Incarnation, not as a 
mere physical event, but as the entrance into 
the world through a person of a moulding and 
redeeming force in humanity; to the Atone- 
ment as a divine act and process of ethical 
and practical import,—not as a mystery of 
the distant heavens, but as a comprehensible 
force in the actual redemption of the world 
from its evil; to Justification by Faith in 
the sense of a faith that; by its law, induces an 
actual righteousness,—a simple, rational proc- 
ess realized in human experience; to Judg- 
ment as involved in the development of a 
moral nature.” 

It was at this last point that controversy 
was most strenuous, for the New Thought 
denied that future punishment must be 
everlasting, claiming that the word “‘eternal’’ 
in the Bible was not a time word, and that 
to identify it with ‘‘everlasting”’ was a terri- 
ble misconception. Aside from that the 
progressives contented themselves with as- 
senting that what a man soweth he shall 
also reap, and that death makes no change 
in that principle. Whether they were right 
as to the meaning of ‘‘eternal”’ or not, their 
general attitude was so expressive of the 
spirit of the age that it requires a strong effort 
of the imagination to realize that the belief 
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in an endless hell was prevalent less than a 
generation ago even in the most cultivated 
orthodox circles. 

Dr. Munger’s writings had a wide in- 
fluence, penetrating even that citadel of 
conventionality, the mind of Queen Victoria, 
and bringing comfort and relief to many a 
mind troubled by religious questions, es- 
pecially among the young. But the fur- 
ther working out of.his principles in his works 
is likely to prove something of a disappoint- 
ment to those who read them now. There 
is an uncritical acceptance of miracles and 
of Biblical narratives in general which is out 
of harmony with our conception of liberalism. 
This is due in part to the fact that The Free- 
dom of Faith was written thirty years ago, 
and in part to Dr. Munger’s own tempera- 
ment. While not fearing Biblical criticism, 
he had no taste for it. If Biblical material 
seemed to him to have religious value, he 
accepted it without inquiring too closely as to 
its historical character. It was the method 
of the preacher rather than the scholar, and 
herein he was akin to his leader and prede- 
cessor, Horace Bushnell. Consequently, the 
permanent value of his detailed teaching, 
founded, as it largely is, on Scripture, is 
somewhat impaired. 

This does not prove the failure of the 
method; similar shortcomings may be found 
in Channing, for instance. Dr. Munger, 
whom to know was to love, would have 
been the last to claim finality for his work. 
It was for progress that he stood, and 
the achievements of the liberal orthodox 
since his works appeared are abundant 
evidence of the fruitfulness of this method 
in that respect. Here has been its greatest 
achievement, so great indeed that efforts in 
other directions have of necessity been ten- 
tative, or held in abeyance until the results 
of this work shall have been assimilated. 
Inevitably the consequence has been to draw 
the liberal orthodox nearer and nearer to 
Unitarian ideas, as, for instance, in the 
virtual abandonment of miracle by a number 
of men of high standing. But there remains 
the distinction of method, if of nothing else. 
The liberal orthodox still seek to restate the 
old doctrines, believing that there is in them 
an invaluable core of truth which Unitarians 
have missed, while the latter incline to reject 
them as of no value. The danger for the 
one is that in his love for the old he will 
compromise with the truth and ‘‘accommo- 
date” himself to statements he does not be- 
lieve. The danger for the other is that in 
rejecting what he regards as untrue he may 
also discard what is vital. Each regards 
the other as having succumbed to his danger, 
and there may be truth in both charges. 
Every day, however, the liberal orthodox 
become more radical and outspoken, and 
on the other hand there are not wanting 
signs of a disposition among Unitarians to 
inquire again concerning the truth hidden in 
these old beliefs. When such a confirmed 
radical as Dr. W. C. Gannett declares that 
“‘the religious liberal is beginning to recog- 
nize that his own deepest faiths are re- 
vised and enlarged forms of the very doc- 
trines he repudiates,” that the Incarnation 
and the Vicarious Atonement ‘‘are supreme 
truths for the religious liberal,’ the Atone- 
ment as ‘“‘a universal law of human expe- 
rience, we almost hear the voice of Munger. 
and of Bushnell speaking from radical 
lips. If what Dr. Gannett says is true, 
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then this biography is of great value to 
Unitarians; if not, neither the book nor 
this notice of it are of any particular interest 
to them. i 


Literature. 

THe GREATER MEN AND WOMEN OF 
THE BIBLE. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 
Vol. I., Adam to Joseph. Scribner’s. $3 
net.—This volume begins another ency- 
clopedic work under the editorship of Dr. 
Hastings. The set will probably consist of 
about six volumes. The aim of the series is 
stated to be to assist in making the preaching 
of the present day accurate and attractive, 
and the work is accordingly designed es- 
pecially to meet the need of preachers and 
popular lecturers on Biblical themes. ‘The 
attitude taken in regard to the sources is 
conservatively critical, and with this as a 
foundation each character is dealt with 
homiletically, first by treating the various 
personalities as types and examples, and, 
secondly, by adducing copious quotations 
from a wide range of writers, both Biblical 


and non-Biblical, who also treated these 


characters homiletically or, at least, made 
some reference to them in a _ homiletical 
treatise. As a result the volume is especially 
rich in illustration and the history of homi- 
letics. This extensive use of homiletical 
illustration is designed to render the preach- 
ing upon the men and women of the Bible 
attractive. The quotations themselves are 
of a chaste and high order and should prove 
stimulating. The book consists of 517 pages 
in excellent type and covers the names Abel, 
Abraham, Adam, Cain, Enoch, Esau, Eve, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. A good idea of 
the arrangement of the work can be gathered 
from the fact that the article on ‘‘Abraham”’ 
covers 225 pages. Pastors, Sunday-school 
teachers, and other religious workers should 
find in this volume a mine of suggestive ma- 
terial for practical presentation. 


Tae Maxinc or Cuaracrer. Some edu- 
cational aspects of Ethics. By John Mac- 


Cunn, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy in University College, Liverpool. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25.— 
What Dr. MacCunn contributes is not mere 
education suggestion. It is a pretty com- 
plete scientific exposition of the bases of 
character in congenital endowment, grounded 
in evolutionary science and psychology. 
Nearly half of the book examines the various 
influences and agencies which can educate 
the native capacity, and here the attention 
is not confined to family, school, and church, 
but dwells with rich profit also on the 
Wordsworthian education of nature, and 
education through one’s share in the eco- 
nomic work of the world. All these matters 
are presented with illustrations from the 
storehouses of literature and with a calm 
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serenity of wise judgment that corrects the 
hectic rhetorical exaggerations of some 
modern critics of life. Facts and argument 
support the view that even under adverse 
conditions the pursuit of livelihood may 
yield an enviable moral development. ‘‘It 
is fortunate that our characters have not to 
wait for their development till economical or 
political reformers have transmuted society 
into a perfect school of virtue.’’ Written 
out of rich knowledge of science and of 
literature, expressed in clear and attractive 
language, this book of wisdom can be a com- 
panion and friend for all those who prize the 
attainment of character as salvation. 


VEXED QuEsTiIons. By Minot Simons. 
Privately printed for the members and friends 
of the First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Is religion important? Can we love 
an infinite being? Can we love our enemies? 
Can there be evil in a good world? Is there 
any use in prayer? Shall we fear to doubt? 
Have we souls? Are we immortal? What 
is life for? Why is life so incomplete? 
These are the questions that vex men and 
women of every degree of culture. 
the human questions that spring out of 
the experience of life. They are the ques- 
tions that create systems of religious doc- 
trine. Rev. Minot Simons states these ques- 
tions, and suggests the answers that are 
necessitated by life itself, and are tenable in 
the light of modern scientific knowledge. 
With simple directness, speaking as man to 
man, he defines the problems without ob- 
scuring them; and he shows the way in which 
an honest, devout, complete nature comes to 
sincere, intelligent, and inspiring faith. This 
is a real service for which there is a real need. 
Every community has people who feel left 
alone in their wrestling over such difficulties. 
Whatever other preaching may be necessary 
at the present hour, this kind is imperatively 
needed. Mr. Simons’s sermons can show 
other ministers a commendable and effec- 
tive model for the treatment of these vexed 
questions. 


JuLt1a Warp Howk AND THE WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE MOovEMENT. By Florence Howe 
Hall. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1 net. 
Mrs. Howe was nearly fifty years old be- 
fore she became interested in the woman 
suffrage movement. At that time the 
arguments which she had stored in her mind 
against political equality came to her as 
in reality only so many reasons in its favor. 
‘‘Al) that I haa felt,’ she wrote, “regarding 
the sacredness and importance of the woman’s 
part in private life now appeared to me 
equally applicable to the part she should 
bear in public life”; ana she counted it a 
privilege to witness for that cause until the 
very end of her days. These selections 
from her speeches and essays on the subject 
so chosen as to present her convictions from 
different points of view have been put to- 
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gether by her daughter, who prefaces them 
with a foreword and an introductory chap- 
ter. Only a short time has elapsed since 
the living voice pleaded and argued with the 
same earnestness and gentle reasoning that 
speaks from these pages. Would that all the 
advocates of this cause might speak with the 
same serenity that never doubted nor de- 
spaired, never wavered in its certainty that 
justice wil! be done. : 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 
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CHARLES 
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AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘CHartes Gorpon Amgs: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“TOLD with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. ee 


“TT isa delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily hisdaughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The housing problem is one of the complex and difficult social 
problems which nearly every growing town and cityin America is 
facing to-day. England is solving it in a measure with its garden 
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Then, too, by the introduction oi the co-partnership principle it has 
| there become possible for the wage-earner to enjoy all the advan- 
| tages of owning his own house, without the danger of losing the 
whole ora part of his investment should his work take him perma- 
nently to some other locality. Co-partnership in housing has yet to 
be tried in the United States, but there is reason to believe it will be 
as successful bere as in England. This Bulletin is an important 
contribution to the literature of the movement in America. 
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The Dome, 
The Jolly Old Spider. 


BY C. BURNHAM MADDOCK. 


A jolly old architect is the fat spider, 
His houses are many and quaint; 

And he asks not a cent of his tenants for rent, 
Nor worries at any complaint. 


A lesson in thrift is the jolly old spider, 
He works night and day, oftentimes 

Builds cellars and walls, long parlors and halls, 
And stairways that nobody climbs. 


He is wise, very wise, the fat jolly spider, 
For he tries to please every class,— 

One room on top floor, or, if wanted, a score, 
Some of which have walls wholly of glass! 


A model of patience, this same jolly spider; 
Tf his dwellings are swept from his sight 

By an earthquake of doom, in the sbape of a broom, 
He’ll build them again over night! 


Oh, this very old, wary old, chary old spider 
Of Spidertown grim and gray! 

Though we never may be so famous as he, 
Let us copy his virtues each day. 


How Little Miss Muffet caught a 


Mouse. 


BY LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


“Tittle Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey,” 


chanted the mistress of the beautiful Angora, 
as she stroked the silken sides of her pet, 
which was busily engaged at that moment 
over the contents of a gilt-bordered china 
saticer. 
“But, if a wee motise 
Should enter the house, 
’T would frighten Miss Muffet away!’’ 


playfully added Minnikin Uptonia, with a 
knowing glance at her hostess. ‘‘ Now really 
and truly, Cousin Emily, do you think Little 
Miss Muffet could catch a mouse if she 
wanted to? You tell me she never yet has 
caught one.” 

“Do I think she could?” replied Cousin 
Emily. ‘“‘I most assuredly do. Just look 
at the sharp claws encased within her velvet 
mittens, and surely a quicker and sharper- 
eyed puss never lived, and her smellers are 
of the keenest. But Little Miss Muffet 
knows there’s no necessity for her soiling her 
paws in any such fashion; for why should she 
hunt for a living, with fresh cream a-plenty, 
not to mention ‘curds and whey,’ and every 
other choice bit her appetite craves forth- 
coming without the slightest trouble?”’ 

“‘Wasn’t it Darwin who said that animals 
have sometimes been known to lose their 
instincts by long and close association with 
man?” answered Minnikin Uptonia. “I 
question whether Little Miss Muffet has not 
reached that stage in evolution where she 
no longer desires to hunt, either for pleasure 
or necessity.” 

“Well, possibly you may be right, but, 
judging from the way she sometimes sits in 
the window and makes mouths at the spar- 
rows, I suspect you give us too much credit 
for our progress in evolution. But I don’t 
want the dainty darling to catch mice——to 
make a mere mouse-trap of herself. Besides, 
we already have a mouse-trap, always baited, 
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seldom called into use; for there seem to 
be but few mice about this old house, in spite 
of its age.” 

During this colloquy Littl Miss Muffet, 
though to all appearances deeply absorbed 
in her dish of ‘“‘curds and whey,” might, to 
the close observer, have been seen to prick 
up her velvet ears at this discussion of her 
qualifications as a mouser. At least, I feel 
quite sure she must have known, in some 
mysterious way, what was said about her, 
if one might judge by what happened the 
very next day. 

The family were sitting at breakfast, when 
a sudden bumpety-bump-bump over the cel- 
lar stairs gave them such a start that Grandpa 
Brooks very nearly tipped over his coffee cup. 
Hark! Was that a burglar? Heaven for- 
bid! A ghost? Banish the thought! 
Through the slightly opened doorway a silken 
paw was thrust. The door opened wider,—a 
mouse-trap appeared, victim and all, behind 
which proudly strutted Little Miss Muffet. 

“Well, I never!’’ exclaimed the aston- 
ished Minnikin Uptonia. ‘“‘If Little Miss 
Muffet hasn’t really caught a mouse—trap 
and all!” 

“Oh, you precious darlinty,” cried Cousin 
Emily, ‘‘I always knew you could do it, if 
you wanted to!” 

Little Miss Muffet, all covered with glory 
and cobwebs, laid down the spoils of her 
hunt as her contribution to the morning’s 
repast. Her shining eyes and mellifluous 
purr gave evidence to her own self-satisfac- 
tion; but whether she caught that mouse just 
to show what she could do, or whether her 
hunting expedition was -a mere coincidence, 
will forever remain a mystery. But this I 
do know, or at least have every good reason 
to believe, that that was the first, last, and 
only mouse her ladyship succeeded in catch- 
ing. 


Little Wait-a-Minute.* 


Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Bessie whom everybody loved. - Her 
father loved her; her mother loved her; 
her brothers and sisters loved her; and her 
uncles and aunts and little friends all loved 
her. 

But there was something she used to do 
that nobody liked. Her father didn’t like 
it; her mother didn’t like it; her brothers 
and sisters didn’t like it;.and her uncles and 
aunts and little friends did not like it either, 
and it was this. 2 

When father came home tired from his 
work, he would often say, “Bessie, will you 
run upstairs for my slippers?’? And Bessie 
would answer, “Yes, father, I will, but— 
just wait a minute till I finish putting dolly 
to bed,”’ or something like that. 

And sometimes, when mother was busy in 
the house, she would call from the door, 
“Bessie, come in, dear, I want you to help 
me a little,’ and Bessie would answer, 
“Ves, mother, but—just wait a minute, 
I do so want to finish my little garden.” 

And, when her little friends would call to 
her, “Bessie, Bessie, come out to play,” 
even then she would so often answer, “Just 
wait a minute,” that by and by every one 
began to call her ‘‘ Wait-a-Minute” and nearly 
forgot that her real name was Bessie. 

One evening father came home late, and 
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Wait-a-Minute ran to meet him. He kissed 
her, and put his hand way down deep into 
his pocket, and brought out two pink tickets. 

“Oh, father, father,” said Wait-a-Minute, 
jumping up and down, “‘are those circus 
tickets?” 

“Ves,” said her father, “‘they are; and, if 
you are ready next Saturday at one o’clock 
when I come home, we will go to the circus.” 
And he told-her about the dancing bears, and 
the funny clowns, and the wonderful ladies 
who jump through paper hoops while riding 
on horseback, standing up; and about the 
great tall giant, and the little wee dwarf 
and the very thin man, and the very fat 
woman; till Wait-a-Minute said, “I'll be 
ready, father, I’ll be ready, at one o’clock on 
Saturday.” 

So Sunday passed, and Monday passed, 
and Tuesday passed, and Wednesday passed, 
and Thursday passed, and Friday passed, 
and Saturday came, and Wait-a-Minute woke 
up early. 

“© mother,” she called, ‘‘isn’t this the 
day we go to the circus?”” And her mother 
said, “‘Yes, dear, if yyou’re ready at one 
o’clock.” 

“Oh, I will be ready,” said Wait-a-Minute, 
and she got up and dressed herself and had 
her breakfast. 

After that she went upstairs to play with 
her dolls. The dolls’ house looked so untidy 
that she said to herself, ‘I really can’t leave 
it like this.”” So she took out all the furni- 
ture, and shook the little carpets and rugs. 

Nine o’clock passed, and ten o’clock passed, 
and eleven o’clock passed, and twelve o’clock 
came, and her mother called upstairs, 
“Bessie, Bessie, it’s time to get ready.” 
But Bessie answered, ‘‘Oh, just wait a min- 
ute, mother: I’m in the thickness of tidying 
my dolls’ house.” 

Minutes passed, and more minutes passed, 
and still more minutes passed, and Bessie 
did not come. Her mother went on getting 
a nice little lunch ready for her, and put it on 
the table. There was a glass of creamy milk, 
a nice fresh egg, and brown baked apple for 
dessert. She was just saying to herself, 
“Wait-a-Minute will be late,” when she 
heard her coming down the stairs. 

There was not much time left, so Wait-a- 
Minute had to hurry over her lunch, hardly 
tasting it. Then she ran upstairs with her 
mother. Her face and hands were washed, 
and her mother was brushing her hair and 
saying, “‘You must wear your little new 
shoes,”’ when the bell rang, and—there was 
father! 

“Where’s Wait-a-Minute? Isn’t she 
ready?” and just then the town clock struck 
one. 

“O Wait-a-Minute, I shall have to take 
Harry who lives across the street. He is all 
ready to go. I saw him when I passed by,” 
and he went out and shut the door. 

Then Wait-a-Minute ran to her own little 
room, and threw herself on her bed, and cried 
and cried till the pillow was wet with her 
tears. At last she could cry no more, and 
then she fell asleep. 

By this time father and Harry were at 
the circus. They saw the dancing bears and 
the funny clowns, the hoop lady, the little 
wee dwarf and the great big giant, the very 
thin man and the very fat woman; but all 
the time father was wishing that Wait-a- 
Minute might have been there, too. 

When he ‘came home, mother was sewing 
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by the lamp, all alone. ‘‘ Where is Wait-a- 
Minute?” said father. ‘‘Fast asleep on her 
own little bed,” said mother, quietly: ‘she 
cried herself to sleep and has never waked 
up.” 

So the father went upstairs softly, and he 
found Wait-a-Minute asleep on the pillow. 
He stooped down, and kissed her so quietly 
that she didn’t wake up.. Then he went 
downstairs and had supper. 

By and by Wait-a-Minute woke up and it 
was dark. At first she was puzzled, then 
she remembered all about it, and a little sob 
came to her throat. But she slid from the 
bed, and stole quietly down into the lighted 
room. 

When she saw her father, she threw her 
arms around his neck, and pressed her cheek 
against his, whispering, ‘I’m so sorry, 
father, I was not ready!’ And he gave her 
a big hug, and said, ‘“‘ Maybe, little one, we 
can try again.” 

The days passed by, and circuses came 
and circuses went, but father did not say 
anything. At last one evening he came home 
later than usual, and Wait-a-Minute ran 
to meet him; and what do you think he put 
in her hands but two blue tickets! 

“Oh, father, father, are they circus 
tickets?” 

“Yes,” said her father, “‘for next Satur- 
day, if you are ready in time” ‘‘Oh, I'll 
try to be ready,” said Bessie. 

Sunday passed, and Monday passed, and 
Tuesday passed, and Wednesday passed, 
and Thursday passed, and Friday passed, 
and Saturday came; and, when Wait-a- 
Minute woke up, the sun was shining brightly. 

“Oh, mother, mother,’’ she called, ‘‘isn’t 
this the day we go to the circus?” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “if you are ready 
in time.” : 

“Oh, I'll try to be ready,” said Wait-a- 
Minute, jumping out of bed, and beginning 
to dress herself. 

After breakfast, she ran upstairs to her 
playroom. The dolls’ house was so untidy 
that she really must make it right. So she 
took out all the furniture, and shook the little 
rugs and carpets. 

Nine o’clock passed, and ten o’clock passed, 
and eleven o'clock passed, and twelve o’clock 
came. 

“Bessie, Bessie, it’s time to get ready,” 
called mother. 

“T'll come just now, mother,” said Bessie; 
and she ran downstairs, and there was the 
nicest little lunch spread out on the table. 

“Tt was so good, mother,’ she said, as 
she finished. 

“Then come, dear, and get ready,” said 
mother, and Bessie ran upstairs. 

Hands and face were soon washed, and her 
hair brushed. ‘‘Run and get your best little 
shoes,” said her mother. They were put on, 
then her pretty blue dress and blue velvet 
coat and her hat, and she was just fastening 
the last button of her little brown gloves 
when the bell rang, and there stood father. 

“Well, is Wait-a~-Min— Oh, there you are, 
dear! Come along.” She turned to kiss her 
mother good-bye, and the town clock struck 
one. 
“Just in time,” said her father, as they 
went down the steps. “Do you know, 
Wait-a-Minute, I’m going to give you a new 


‘mame, because you were ready to-day. Can 


you guess what it is?” : 
_ Wait-a-Minute thought; then she said, 
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“No, father, but I don’t like Wait-a-Minute. 
What is the new name?” 

“Be-on-Time,” said her father, gently, 
“‘my dear little Be-on-Time.”’ 

“O father, I like that name,” said Bessie, 
and she squeezed his hand hard. ‘“‘I hope I 
can keep it.” 

And she did—Helen D. Denbigh, in 
Kindergarten Review. 


Two Ways of Moving. 


“JT don’t think I like to move,’’ Philip 
Ludden said, yawning, and stretching his 
tired little arms. 

It had been a long, hard day for the little 
fellow, for there are always so many things 
one does not like to have go on a load of fur- 
niture when moving from one house to 
another; and little boys, if they are nice and 
obliging, can make themselves very useful. 

Philip had carried so many, many things 
that he could not remember half of them. 
He knew that he had carried the dining-room 
clock, because he had had to stop twice to 
rest, it was so heavy. Of course, he couldn’t 
forget Dexter, the parrot, for he had scolded 
all the way so loudly that a little girl whom 
they had met said she didn’t know that a 
parrot could be soscoldy. Whereupon Dex- 
ter screeched ‘‘Shut up! shut up!’ at the 
top of his parrot voice, until Philip was glad 
when the new home was at last reached. 

Then boxes! my!—Philip could not under- 
stand where they had all come from—and 
lamps—and pictures! Why, it was no wonder 
that his little arms ached, and that he should 
declare that he didn’t “‘like to move.” 

Grandmother Ludden had heard him. 
Grandmothers often do hear many things that 
little folks are unconscious of their hearing. 
And very soon a loving arm drew Philip close, 
and a low, soothing voice said: ‘‘It some- 
times helps to hear of people who have had 
to work harder that we have. I know of a 
little boy and his sister who, when the family 
moved, had to drive the cattle a long distance, 
—many, many miles, through woods so dense 
that their father had to clear the way before 
them with axes.’’ 

Philip was not leaning his tired head against 
his grandmother’s shoulder any longer: he 
was sitting erect, with his big brown eyes full 
of interest. 

“The cattle, also, had to do their part in 
moving by carrying feather-beds strapped 
upon their backs. Pots and kettles hung on 
straps were carried in the same way by a pair 
of sturdy horses that were afterwards used to 
help plough the uncultivated land in the new 
wilderness home,” his grandmother went on 
to say. 

“A number of families were moving at the 
same time, and it took many days for this 
strange caravan to reach the end of the jour- 
ney. At night great fires were made beneath 
the trees, where food was cooked and eaten, 
and where the tired travellers slept at the end 
of each day’s journey.” 

“Why didn’t they get a man to move them 
same as we did?” queried Philip. 

‘Because every man had to be his own 
mover in the days of the early settlers,” his 
grandmother explained. ‘‘Many of the Pil- 
grims had not even built homes for themselves, 
but were living a sort of gypsy life until they 
should come to a place in which they thought 
it would be best to settle. Every member of 
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the family had to do a certain share of the 
work. Even the cattle had their part to do.” 

“Who were these children you have been 
telling me about, grandmother?” Philip 
asked. 

“They were two of your Pilgrim ancestors, 
and their names were Silas and Betsy Har- 
rington,” grandmother responded. ‘‘’ They 
finally settled in the Connecticut Valley,” 
she added. 

Philip’s little form had straightened as his 
grandmother went on with her recital; and, 
when she had concluded, it was an earnest 
pair of eyes that met her own. 

“Well, if my ancestors did all that with- 
out complaining, I reckon I’d better not say 
anything more about carrying a clock and a 
parrot and some boxes, or—or—anything 
else, just two blocks,’’ he asserted, with a re- 
solute look in his brown-eyes that would not 
have shamed either Betsy or Silas Harrington, 
could they have seen it.—Helen M. Richard- 
son in Sunday School Times. 


Not Properly Equipped. 


Little Gardner, whose big brother had been 
presented with a bicycle, asked his mother 
if he could not have one, too. 

“You're not old enough,” she replied, 
“but I will buy you a velocipede.”’ 

“T can’t use a velocipede on these rough 
roads,’ he exclaimed. 

‘The motor cars use the rough roads every 
day,” 

The youngster thought for a moment, then 
with a look of scorn, remarked,— 

“Do you think I am filled with gasoline?”’ 
Exchange. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

Present, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
sg Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 

ass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, o1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All! children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached gs55 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

Preswwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEsIpENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Creek, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. ioe ¥. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Street, Boston. 
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Trees. 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain: 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce Kilmer, in Poetry. 


Unitarianism in Canada. 


BY W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


Iii. 
SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. 


This is the most wonderful city I have so 
far visited in Canada. It seems to have been 
created by miracle. Ten years ago there 
were just over a hundred people living, for 
the most part, in shacks: to-day there are 
some thirty thousand residents, many of 
them living in well-built, comfortably fur- 
nished houses. There are wide streets, lighted 
by electricity, tramways, well-built, sub- 
stantial shops, stores, banks, schools, 
churches. The river Saskatchewan runs 
through the centre of the city, and both banks 
have already numerous houses where a few 
years ago the prairie wolf wandered undis- 
turbed by thefoot of man. There are univer- 
sity buildings which would do credit to Leeds 
or Sheffield: the agricultural department 
of the university with eighty acres of farm- 
ing land, its cattle, horses, sheep, poultry, 
pigs, and mechanical appliances for farming, 
surprised and delighted me. 

There is no Unitarian church or move- 
ment in Saskatoon yet, but Rev. F. W. Pratt 
is eager to pitch a tent here in the near future. 
We met several people who encouraged us 
to believe that there was an opening in 
Saskatoon for a Unitarian church. ‘There 
was little time for advertising and no very 
central or suitable hall obtainable, but I was 
prepared to give an exposition of the prin- 
ciples and faith of a Unitarian to any one 
who cared to attend on a somewhat wintry 
night. Thirty people came and listened 
with the closest attention to what I had to 
say, on Tuesday evening, October 7. The 
Unitarian literature displayed by Mr. Pratt 
was eagerly carried away. My impression, 
confirmed by talks which I had with several 
people the following day, was that with hard, 
patient, persevering work a Unitarian church 
could be built up in Saskatoon. 


Moose JAw, SASKATCHEWAN. 


This is a thriving prairie town with a pop- 
ulation of about 30,000 (in 1901 there were 
1,158). It derives its extraordinary name 
from an Indian source and is said to mean 
the creek where the white man mended his 
cart with a moose jaw-bone. The main 
streets are wide, well paved, and lighted; the 
shops and stores, banks and other buildings 
closely resemble those of other towns in the 
west of Canada, and bear witness to rapid 
development in material prosperity. There 
are school and church buildings which would 
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do credit to a long-established city. Having 
no service to conduct on Sunday morn- 
ing, I attended a large Methodist church 
with seating accommodations for upwards of 
1,000 people. It was three-fourths full, 
and the minister preached an admirable 
sermon. ‘The Presbyterian church is also 
large and evidently well attended. The 
presence of church and school in these new 
communities shows that they are not so 
wholly given over to mere money-making as 
is sometimes represented. 

The Unitarian movement in Moose Jaw 
is in its infancy. Mr. Pratt had held occa- 
sional services. A young man, who after- 
wards went to Meadville, conducted ser- 
vices for a few months in a small hall where 
the attendances ranged from 20 to 35. After 
he left, a little group of 8 to 15 met together 
for worship and conference; but at the time 
of my visit these gatherings had also ceased. 
On Sunday evening, October 12, I conducted 
a religious service in a picture theatre (a 
badly-lighted, ill-ventilated building), and 
delivered an address on ‘‘The Message of 
Unitarians.”” There were upwards of 100 
people present, 5 of whom were women. 
The majority of the men were about 30 years 
of age. With the exception of half a dozen 
who had dropped in merely to see what was 
going on, no minister could have had a more 
attentive and appreciative audience. We 
used one of the Essex Hall hymn sheets, and 
the singing was hearty. Several leading 
citizens were present, and the few avowed 
Unitarians were greatly encouraged. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN. 


Regina is 1,772 miles west of Montreal: 
it is the capital of the province, and stands 
right in the heart of limitless prairie lands at 
an altitude of nearly two thousand feet above 
sea-level. The local newspaper described 
it as ‘the most progressive and enterprising 
city of the Canadian west’’; it is elsewhere 
described as “‘a city of certainties’? which 
“offers more and better opportunities to 
high-grade intellectual men and women than 
any other city on the American continent.” 
There is considerable rivalry among these 
new western cities, so they vie with each 
other in proclaiming their virtues to the 
prospective investor or settler. The miles 
of streets and sewers, of paved and planked 
sidewalks, with every possible unit of popu- 
lation added, and the banks, schools, and 
churches erected at a cost of a long line of 
dollars make an impressive picture in the 
language of the accomplished “booster.” 
But, exaggeration apart, Regina is a re- 
markable city, and has much to feel proud of. 
It has had longer to grow than some of its 
neighbors further west. It dates its foun- 
dation from 1882, when the population 
numbered two hundred; in 1901 there were 
2,249; in 1913 there are about 35,000. The 
city is well planned, and has the advantage 
of not covering so large an area as several 
smaller places. The public buildings are 
perhaps not beautiful in the sense in which 
the term is applied in Europe, but they are 
solid, well designed, and adapted for their 
various purposes. The Baptists, the Metho- 
dists, and other denominations possess large 
and imposing churches, several with accom- 
modation for perhaps a thousand people. 
The dwelling-houses are numerous in which 
people comfortably off have their abode; 
and there were fewer idle people hanging 
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about the streets than in some other western 
cities I had visited. 

There is at present no Unitarian movement 
in Regina. Mr. Pratt had conducted a few 
services, but he did not have much response. 
A small room on the second floor of a large 
block of buildings was secured for my lecture 
on October 14. The newspaper on the fol- 
lowing morning gave prominence to some of 
the things I-said in explanation of the prin- 
ciples and faith of Unitarians, and reported 
that the lecture was ‘‘well attended.” The 
large attendance was in the spirit, not in the 
flesh. There were six middle-aged men in 
the room when I began my address, and there 
were seven when I finished. The newspaper 
added that “great interest was shown’ in 
what I had to say, and this was strictly 
accurate. My small audience consisted of an 
ex-Methodist minister, an ex-Baptist, a 
man who did not know that he had any relig- 
ion until he heard me speak; another had 
been partly converted to Unitarianism by 
Rev. Charles Hargrove in Leeds some years 
ago; the fifth member of my audience agreed 
with all that I said, but was of opinion that I 
had left many things unsaid; the sixth man 
was quietly sympathetic and grateful; while 
the man who came in towards the end 


was discreetly silent as to his religious 


opinions. I imagine he was a newspaper 
reporter who told his readers next day that 
“Dr. Cowie”’ said certain things, the phraseol- 
ogy of which I did not recognize. The news- 
papers throughout have given very friendly 
notices; and, owing to the enterprise of Mr. 
Fratt, my portrait (not too flattering) has 
been published in every city I have so far 
visited. 

My audience of six were unanimously of 
opinion that the Unitarians should “set up 
business”” in Regina, and hold Sunday ser- 
vices regularly. They knew friends of their 
own who were dissatisfied with the older 
theology, and who were intelligently and 
reverently disposed towards religion. Per- 
haps when Moose Jaw secures a minister, 
it will be made part of his work diligently 
to sow the good seed in Regina until it takes 
root, as the two cities are only forty-one miles 
apart. 


Charles Gordon Ames Memorial. 


The Church of the Disciples, wishing to 
perpetuate the memory of its former minis- 


| ter, proposes to raise the sum of fifty thousand 


dollars, to be known as the Charles Gordon 
Ames Endowment Fund. During his long 
career as writer, editor, and preacher, Dr. 
Ames exemplified and served the highest 
ideals of Christian citizenship, and, like his 
Master, “‘went about doing good.”” In order 
to continue this service to humanity the 
church to which Dr. Ames devoted his ripest 
years and richest endeavor wishes to secure 
this fund and proposes to use the income in 
reinforcing its own organization and in ex- 
tending and quickening its usefulness as a 
Free Church. 

This it hopes to do by systematically dis- 
tributing religious literature, by providing a 
church home for the many students in the 
numerous schools and colleges in the neigh- 
borhood, and by a more efficient co-opera- 
tion with other churches in general service 
to the community and in the promation of 
Christian unity. 

The Church of the Disciples feels that no 


_ 
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nobler or more fitting memorial can be es- 
tablished for this grand and saintly man than 
such a fund, devoted to such purposes; and 
the privilege of sharing in this enterprise is 
offered to all who treasure grateful memories 
of Charles Gordon Ames. 

Contributions, large or small, will be 
thankfully received, and should be sent to 
the church treasurer, Mr. John B. Carpenter, 
254 Park Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Dr. James K. Hosmer. 


Many friends of Dr. James K. Hosmer 
would have been glad to join in the cele- 
bration of his eightieth birthday, which he 
passed on January 29, had they known of the 
event in time. “I find myself excellently 
well, as I have always been. Cannot re- 
member even a headache,” he writes in 
recounting the joys of the day, and adds, 
‘We sit here in the sun, and we are sunny 
inside.” So many of those who remembered 
the birthday with messages of love were 
former pupils of Dr. Hosmer at Antioch 
College, that he wrote for them a poem, 
“The Mystic Spring,’’ dedicated to old 
Antioch friends. Antioch College, it will be 
remembered, is located at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, a town that takes its name from a large 
spring, rich in iron, the waters of which, 
though limpid, stain all they touch a bright 
yellow:— 


There’s a stream that flows mute, from a 
source underground, 
Through caverns unsunned, far below; 
But it breaks to the light at last out from a 
mound 
On the brink of a glen that we know. 
Here’s mystery deep, and there’s magic 
besides, 
For the spring, like an alchemist old, 
Transmutes the dull rocks in the bed where 
it glides 
Till they glow with a tinge as of gold. 


We asked, as we mused by the weird, yellow 
spring: 
“How far and how long have you run?, 
And whence comes the witchery wild that 
you fling 
O’er the rocks as you break to the sun?”’ 
We asked, but the spring uttered never a 
word 
To our questions. Then suddenly fell 
A sound o’er the wood: from the twin towers 
we heard 
The call of the Antioch bell. 


— an old man, with his days ebbing 
Ww, 
Dim-eyed and well spent in his strife, 
And a symbol he finds in the spring that we 
know, 
Of a brightness new come to his life. 
Good hearts, so you think of me yet! 
appear 
Sweet waters, long mute, and the stream 
Breaks out into voice at last close to my ear, 
Making golden my day, as I dream! 


Now 


You are not as you were in the sixties, they 
say? 
Five decades the memory runs. 
Your dimples are wrinkles, your tresses are 
gray, 
Your bloom gone to daughters and sons. 
But for me you will bide in your beauty of 
yore, 
As you conquered in youth, long ago, 
we muse by the weird yellow spring 


nevermore, : 
‘On the brink of the glen that we know. 
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Cnitarian Temperance Society. 


Report and Appeal. 


I. FrNancray STATEMENT. 


Received during the year ending 
May 23, 1913, from member- 
ships and contributions (forty- 
nine branches of the Women’s 
Alliance contributed) . . $482.64 


Expenses for the same period were as follows: 
Publicity work by Mr. Crooker, $300.00 


Printing (chiefly tracts) 267.05 
For Department in Word and 
Work 60.00 
Postage and general expenses ; 59.97 
Expenses of annual meeting 14.98 
Total $702.00 


This statement shows that the annual ex- 
penditures have considerably exceeded the 
annualincome. ‘The directors see the oppor- 
tunity for larger and finer work, and they 
appeal to Unitarians for loyal support. As 
a basis for this appeal they present the fol- 
lowing report :— 


II. WoRrRK DONE DURING THE YEAR. 


(1) The distribution of free tracts has 
continued as in the past. The calls come 
from all parts of the country, and many are 
from temperance workers not Unitarians. 
Wherever they go they seem to be highly 
appreciated and do much good. ‘The Society 
(through the generosity of Mr. Courtenay 
Guild) has printed a 5,000 edition of a four- 
page leaflet (““The Menace of Drink’’), con- 
taining the short but remarkable statement 
which President Charles W. Eliot made in 
October at the General Conference in Buffalo. 
It is hoped that our churches, Sunday-schools, 
Young People’s Religious Unions, and Alli- 
ance Brances will make a larger use of this 
small but valuable tract. 

(2) The publicity work done by Mr. 
Crooker for several years has been continued: 
the monthly department on Temperance in 
the Christian Register, the temperance page 
in every issue of Word and Work, frequent 
temperance editorials in Zion's Herald, 
contributions in Unity and our other denomi- 
national periodicals, articles in the Spring- 
field Republican, Union Signal, and several 
other journals,—thirty-nine articles in all. 
In addition, a number of temperance addresses 
have been made by Mr. Crooker. and other 
members of the Board. 


Ill. New Work. 


(1) Through the initiative of Mr. Thomas 
H. Elliott of Lowell (now a member of our 
board), investigations have been made 
respecting the use of ‘‘moving picture films” 
to give wide popular instruction in temper- 
ance and to make the facts impressive. It 
is clear that great good could be done in this 
way if the Society had sufficient funds. 

(2) The board contemplates the purchase 
of a stereopticon outfit of 7o slides (with 
descriptive manuscript), which presents in 
elear manner the remarkable tacts which 
have recently been brought to light in the 
fields of scientific research, insurance records, 
industrial experience, and athletic contests. 
This would afford a new, popular, and power- 
fully effective means of temperance educa- 
tion. It is proposed to lend this ‘‘outfit”’ 
to our churches and societies. The views are 
attractive and interesting to old and young, 
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and the explanatory manuscript would enable 
any one to accompany the views with an 
instructive address. 

(3) It has been suggested that Mr. Crooker 
be asked to give more of his time to this 
temperance work, but it is impossible to 
carry out such a plan in the present financial 
condition of the board. 


IV. Our Financia, NEEDS. 

The brief statements just made show how 
money could fruitfully be used by the Society. 
It is clear that ats income must be more than 
doubled if it is to undertake the work waiting 
to be done. Even with this large fund at 
its disposal, Unitarians would not be doing, 
in proportion to their wealth and numbers, 


-|as much as many other denominations. 


V. WHAT THE SOCIETY NEEDS AT ONCE. 

(1) Five churches or individuals to give 
$100 apiece. 

(2) Ten men and women to pay for life 
memberships, which are $25. 

(3) Two hundred new annual members, 
paying $1 a year. 

(4) Contributions from 1oo of our Alli- 
ance Branches instead of 49. 

Such generous responses ought to place 
the sum of $1,200 or $1,300 in the treasury 
of the Society. With such a sum a great 
deal more can be accomplished. We con- 


| fidently appeal to the generous Unitarians of 


the land to help us undertake the larger 
things. 

Contributions should be sent at once to 
Mr. Charles H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 


From Camp Hill, Ala. 


BY ALICE GRAY TEELE. 


Thinking that my friends in Boston, 
Cambridge, and elsewhere, might like to 
know my opinion of the work that Lyman 
Ward and his coworkers are performing 
at Camp Hill, Ala., I should like to make 
a sort of report that may help them better 
to understand it. This Southern Indus- 
trial Institute is for the education of deserv- 
ing young men and women (white) of 
limited means, who have never had a chance 
to go to school. ‘There are rooms to accom- 
modate 100 or 110 students from primary 
to grown-ups, the eldest now in school 
being thirty-two years old. Many of 
the adults, deprived of all study privileges 
while young, are barely able to read words 
of one syllable or to write a simple sentence. 
They come from poor homes, yet their 
spirit is so fine, their enthusiasm so great, 
all the drudgery of the teaching is removed, 
as they are so anxious to get on in their 
work. So many other advantages are 
given by the fine body of teachers, com- 
posing the faculty, that, when the student 
leaves, either at graduation or before, 
it may be truly said that the least part 
of the cultivation received here is that 
learned from the printed page. 

An orchestra is now being formed with 
a few borrowed instruments, more or less 
battered, with one or two owned by the boys, 
an apology for the bass drum with other 
fittings, so meagre as to make a pathetic 
sight when this company of young men 
parade so manfully these red clay roads 
of old Alabama. Poor as are the students 
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it. money, poorer is the Institute! ‘The State 
of Alabama has made a grant of $3,000 
per year for four years, but, as there is not 
enough money in the State treasury to 
pay it, it is all due now. A serious deficit 
is made in Mr. Ward’s finances. A new 
well is needed to complete the water system 
lately introduced, with many needed im- 
provements on this old slave plantation 
of 400 acres. Many students by one or 
two days’ work on the land help to pay 
their way through the Institute, others 
borrow money from friends, while Mr. 
Ward finds generous donors to give scholar- 
ships to the most needy. ‘These are helped 
in every way, kind friends sending barrels 
and cases of clothing, bedding, school sup- 
plies, with many articles for use either in 
school or in the rooms. ‘These lifts are 
a real message of hope to our students, 
who are inspired by a great purpose to 
better their condition. 

While the work of Mr. Ward has been 
great, facing gobstacles that would have 
discouraged many, with a great opposition 
from those who should have supported 
him, yet much remains to be done before 
this Institute for white youth can reach 
the splendid equipment of Tuskegee about 
thirty miles from us to the south, under 
the direction of Booker T. Washington, 
for the uplift of the colored race. 

Somewhere, at some time, now or in 
the future there is some one who is waiting 
to put this grand work where it belongs. 
Now I should like to ask for a steam boiler, of 
go horse power, either new or somewhat used, 
which will not only heat the Girls’ Dormi- 
tory, called Good-will Hall, but will furnish 
power to run our saw mill. There must 
be many who will give small or large sums, 
that the heating. apparatus may be in- 
stalled and the saw mill started at once. 
All gifts may be sent to Rev. Lyman Ward, 
Camp Hill, Ala., S. I. I., or to me at the 
same address, for which not only the stu- 
dents and faculty will bless you, but the 
influence will be far reaching throughout 
the South. 


The Balkan Relief Fund. 


The response to the appeal for the Mace- 
donian and other Balkan sufferers in this 
supreme hour of their distress and need has 
brought the committee a number of contri- 
butions which are gratefully acknowledged. 
They are particularly gratified to note a 
number of gifts of smaller amounts. The 
most recent advices from the seat of suffer- 
ing state that the sum of two cents a day is 
sufficient to furnish food for an adult or 
child and tide them over until, in the early 
summer, the fertile fields of the Balkan 
peninsula will provide them at least the 
necessaries of life. Thus every dollar given 
accomplishes a deal of good. Unitarian and 
other religious liberals are wont to look with 
more or less distrust on Foreign Missions, 
so called; but this form of missionary ac- 
tivity, sheltering the homeless, feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, comforting the 


heart-broken, must surely commend itself to]. 


their judgment and sympathy. We could 
ask no better introduction for our gospel in 
the Balkans than this expression of human 
helpfulness dispensed through our judicious 
and unselfish almoner, Rev. Mr. Toplisky, 
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president of the Bulgarian Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

The committee acknowledges, in addition 
to previous gifts:— 


Rev. William C. Gannett 

Mrs. Fayette Smith 

Miss Ellen C. Morse 

Mrs. H. G. Grew. . 

Miss Frieda Wendte 

Miss Susan E. Denton . . : 

De Normandie Guild, First ‘Church 
in Roxbury < . . 

Unitarian Church of Burlington, Vt. 


It seems’ necessary to emphasize that all 


$5.00 
2.00 
3.00 
50.00 
2.00 
2.00 


4.00 
5.00 


money should be sent to Rev. C. W. Wendte, | 


D.D., 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Time for herine kanal Meetings. 


A few years ago the following vote was 
passed by the executive board of the Young 
People’s Religious Union: That a recom- 
mendation be made to all unions to have 
their annual meetings in April, in order that 
the correct lists of officers may be printed in 
our annual report, and that notice of this 
be sent to the national secretary, the meeting 
to be held not Jater than April. In conse- 
quence, printed notices were sent out to all 
the unions, calling attention to this desire on 
the part of the Board of Directors. 

In conformance with this request, some of 
the unions changed the dates of their annual 
meetings, and have sent in their changes 
regularly as soon as new officers were elected. 
We should like to remind all to do so, in 
order to have at headquarters a correct list 
of officers with their addresses. 

Our fiscal year closes April 30, so that all 
lists should be in on or before this date. If 
this were conscientiously attended to, the 
secretaries’ names would appear right in our 
annual printed report. But, as it is, we are 
quite apt-to hear it said, ‘‘The notice did 
not reach the secretary,”’ or ‘‘It was.sent to 
the wrong person,” no notification of any 


change having been sent, and our knowledge | 


of the occult science not being sufficient to 
apptise us of the fact. This may seem of 


small consequence as regards societies, but, as | 


a matter of fact, it is of paramount impor- 


tance that our lists be authentic and up to The numbers are increasing, and the™mnele 


date. 
We want all our union presidents, secre- 
taries, and treasurers to receive Word and 


Work, and how is this possible unless their | 
If | 


names and addresses are known to us? 
you hold one of these offices and do not see 
this publication, kindly write to tellus. How- 
ever, if you do receive it, pass it around among 
the members that do not have access to it 
or have portions read at some of the meetings. 


The more our young people are kept in touch | 


with these denominational facts and events 
that are from time to time mentioned within 
the limits of this monthly bulletin, Word 
and Work, the better equipped will the 
future workers in our Unitarian ranks be. 

A copy of the year’s programme will also 
be appreciated at the same time the list of 
officers is sent. It should be a secretary’s 
duty to attend to these little formalities. 
Indeed, an extra programme or two can be 
found most useful. Still another duty might 
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be to inform headquartets of -any entertain- 
ment, supper, or other function in which the 
young people officiate. Keep’ Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street, in mind, occasionally! 


Religious intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union will meet on Mon- 
day, February 16, in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. William R. 
Ward of Dover will sree on ‘“‘Some N ew Uses 
of Nature.”’ i 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 


| Boston will meet at the First Parish Church, 


Watertown, Monday, February 16. Sub- 
ject, ‘“The Germ Theory in Sunday-school 
Work,” by Rev. Bradley Gilman. . Supper 
at 6, addresses at 7, meeting adjourned at 
8.30. Supper tickets may be purchased on 
the evening of the meeting. The meeting at 
7 is open to all interested. 


The weekly musical-service will be held- -as 
usual.in King’s Chapel next Saturday noon. 
Speakers at the week-day services next week 
are as follows: February 16 and 17, Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Unitarian Church, 
Montreal, Canada; -February 18, Rev. Pitt 


Dillingham, Boston; February 19, ~ Prof. 
James Hardy -Ropes,- Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge; February 20,' Revi 


Charles Conklin, D.D., Universalist State 
Superintendent, Boston. 


The one hundred and hig aes session 
of the Essex Conference will be held with the 
Second Church, Salem, Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, minister, on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 25. Beginning at 9.30 A.m., addresses 
will be given by Rev. FE. J. Prescott of 
Gloucester and Rev. Atbert Lazenby of 
Lynn. After intermission and luncheon 
there will be a devotional service with com- 
munion. In the afternoon addresses. will 
be given by Rev. L. C. Cornish of Hingham, 
Mass., and Rev. Bradley Gilman of pre : 
Mass. 

Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The- reg- 
ular monthly meeting was held at the First 
Church, February 5, 1914, at 11 A.M., the 
president, Mrs. Hayward in the chair, 
and seventy members and guests present. 


ings are interesting. Mrs. Woodbridge, the 
new director for the eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania, gave an account of the directors’ 
meeting in Boston; and Mrs. Evans-spoke 
of the meeting of the New York League 
on president’s day, seven members of the 
Philadelphia League having been guests 
on that occasion. Mrs. Charles R. Simons 
read a paper on “‘The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Christian Sunday,’ and: Mrs. 
M. R. Klinglesmith told of the old bias 
laws of Connecticut. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The _forty- 
seventh annual meeting met with the South 
Memorial Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
January 28 and 29. The sermon Wednes- 
day evening was delivered by Rev. John H. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y. In the absence of 
the president, Charles L. Wilde of Lancaster 
occupied the chair. The devotional service 
Thursday evening was conducted by Rev. 


a ao 
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J. L. Marsh of Bolton. The annual report of 
the secretary gave a summary of reports 
from the churches of the Conference. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$252.50 on the right side. The following 
officers were elected: president, Orra L. 
Stone, Clinton; vice-presidents, Charles L. 
Wilde, Lancaster, and A. F. Butterworth, 
Brookfield; treasurer, D. W.. Lincoln, 
Worcester; secretary, Rev. J. C. Duncan, 
Clinton. Directors: S.C. Beane, D.D., Graf- 
ton; Henry R. Smith, Leominster; Mrs. 
Mary H. Stone, Clinton; Mrs. A. P. Rugg, 
Worcester; John F. Faxon, Fitchburg; Rev. 
E. M. Slocombe, Worcester. Missionary 
Committee: Rev: S. C. Beane, Jr., Worcester; 
Rev. W. A. Wood, Upton; Rev. F. N. Lewis, 
Hopedale. Missionary Council: for two 
years: Rev. J. L. Marsh, Bolton; for 
three years, Miss Mary Garfield, Fitchburg; 
and Charles IL. Wilder, Lancaster. The 
subject of the morning’s discussion was 
“Business Methods Applied to Church Or- 
ganization.” Mr. William H. Sayward said 
that the church exists for recreating the 
people. It should be based on business prin- 
ciples, not left too much to the clergy, whose 
proper work is leadership in the higher life 
of the spirit. Mr. Sayward then told of the 
reorganization of the church in Dorches- 
ter to which he belongs, and how the whole 
congregation has been enlisted in its service. 
Rev. C. M. Slocombe spoke of “Efficiency in 
Church Affairs.” Mr. Slocombe told inter- 
esting personal experiences in the endeavor to 
join the church, and gave pertinent sugges- 
tions as to the management of church finances 
and the oversight of the parsonage. The 
hearing of candidates and the calling of a 
minister were carefully considered, and 
suggestions made concerning the intensive 
as well as the extensive work. 

_A collation was served by the South 
Memorial Church to over three hundred 
people. Upon reassembling it was voted, 
after a long discussion on the subject of the 
missionary work of the Conference, to con- 
sider the matter at the next session. The 
subject chosen for the afternoon was ‘‘The 
Religious Culture of the Young,’ and the 
first speaker was Prof. E. D. Starbuck, who 
told the story of the growth of the child 
from helplessness to helpfulness. The next 
speaker, Mr. J. O. Fagan of Waverley, told 
of his experience with a class of boys in the 
Waverley Sunday-school. It shows what can 
be made of a Sunday-school class at the 
hands of the right sort of man. He explained 
how he personally got into social and spirit- 
ual touch with the boys. It may all be 
summed up in saying that he gave himself to 
them. On motion of Judge Smith it was 
voted to invite Mr. Fagan to furnish the 
directors of the Conference with a copy of 
his address for publication. An unanimous 
vote of thanks was extended to the South 
Memorial Church for its generous hospitality, 
and to the preacher and speakers. With 
the singing of a hymn announced by the Rev. 
A. N. Foster of Oxbridge the Conference 
adjourned. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 
BELLINGHAM, WAsH.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The church 
has completed a successful year of work. 
At the annual meeting, January 14, reports 
were heard from all departments of the 
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society, including the Unitarian extension 
work. Attendance at the morning services 
has increased the past year. With two ex- 
ceptions the minister occupied his pulpit. 
The sermons are emphatically of a kind to 
stimulate spiritual thought. Some are 
frankly theological and | denominational. 
Meanwhile the church is represented in the 
community through social service by its 
members and friends. ‘This was the seventh 
annual report of the minister, and he re- 
viewed in some detail the progress of the 
work and its challenge, as it pertained espe- 
cially to Bellingham. The society was 
organized in 1905 by Rev. William G. Eliot, 
Jr. Services were held every other week for 
a year or so. The present continuous weekly 
services were begun October, 1907, in a club- 
house. ‘The work has been carried on during 
a period of financial depression. ‘The con- 
gregation is shifting through removals from 
town; but many retain their fellowship with 
the church and are heard from frequently, 
although widely scattered. The Sunday- 
school, of which the minister is superinten- 
dent, is in a splendid condition, with thirty- 


‘two scholars and an average attendance of 


There are three. teachers, in 
One of the 


twenty-eight. 
addition to the superintendent. 


teachers was identified with the school as a 


scholar for several years, and will attend the 
State University next year; another is a 
teacher in the public schools, and another 
is a graduate of a leading Massachusetts 
college. The Sunday-school is regularly 
organized with officers, and has a librarian. 
It holds annually its picnic and Christmas 
party. The school was started about. six 
years ago with four or five scholars. 

The Young People’s Society meets at the 
Sunday-school hour, and has a class as part 
of the Sunday-school. It is composed of 
members who have graduated the past year 
from the lower classes in the school. The 
young people have their own officers and 
organization, and are affiliated with the na- 
tional organization of Unitarian young people. 
Decorating the church and similar service 
is given by the young people, who are really 
interested in the church through having been 
connected with the Sunday-school for several 
years. ‘‘ College Town Work,” so designated, 
is carried on at the State Normal School, 
which has five hundred students, and is lo- 
cated a few blocks from the Chapel. The 
past year showed eleven students registered 
as Unitarians at the school. One of these 
graduated, and one left (to teach) at the mid- 
year commencement in January of this year. 
It is difficult to convey the bigotry under 
which the Normal School has been conducted, 
making it really an evangelical school in its 
religious affiliations, instead of a State school. 
Consequently the gain in students of the Uni- 
tarian viewpoint is interesting. Some of 
those now registered as Unitarians first found 
their religious faith at the Chapel several 
years ago and then went out to teach, and are 
now returning to graduate from the Normal 
School. The Chapel is sending forth every 
year a few teachers for Washington, or else- 
where, who found- freedom from dogma and 
a real worship within the Chapel. The 
minister conducts a Normal School class at 
the Chapel during the Sunday-school hour, 
at the close of the morning service. The 
Normal students are also invited to socials 
of the Young People’s Society. With a 
change in the head of the Normal School, it 
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is expected there will be less sectarianism, and 
Normal students will feel at liberty to wor- 
ship as their heart and conscience dictates, 
without fear of results, in carrying on their 
school work. 

The Women’s Alliance the past year has 
accomplished much. Its membership is about 
twenty, and the actual planning and accom- 
plishing naturally rests upon a smaller 
number. For several years the Alliance 
membership was much less, but more women 
in the church are now joining. In a new 
community, with varied social interests, it 
takes time to unite women for Alliance work 
around the ideal of the church, especially 
when it is also recalled that Unitarians have 
to be made in this pioneer work before they 
can be organized. It takes time to give a 


‘church background. ‘The Alliance in a sale 


of two days in December, including a small 
aftersale, raised the sum of $275 cash. ‘This, 
however, included some heavy expenses, such 
as the printing of a cook-book with 298 
recipes from local women, which reduced the 
actual balance made after all debts were paid. 
The Alliance enters into the social life of the 
church, and its afternoon teas are attended 
by others than of our faith. Meetings are 
regularly held every other week. 

In the Unitarian extension work conducted 
by the church a gain had been made the past 
year through the establishing of two new 
stations. One of these is at Blaine, Wash., 
on the British Columbia line, where monthly 
services are now being held. The congrega- 
tion is composed mostly of Icelanders. The 
release of these men—for the congregation is 
largely men—from old dogma, and their re- 
ceiving of a larger message concerning God 
and man, which they earnestly seek, has been 
worth while. ‘Ten Icelanders recently came 
to Bellingham, and sang at a morning service. 
They arrived from their railroad trip in the 
dark, early morning in order to be present. 
The day was especially beneficial for all con- 
cerned. Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, D.D., 
preached the sermon, and the Chapel was 
filled. It was the New Year service. On 
the Sunday before, the Chapel had been well 
filled at the Christmas service, and special 
instrumental music helped emphasize the 
occasion. ‘This is the first time the Chapel 
has been filled for two consecutive Sundays. 
Dr. Wilbur’s visit was helpful. He preached 
at Lynden in the evening, addressing the 
Sunday-school in Bellingham, also. 

The other new preaching station of the 
past year is Friday Harbor, Wash., the county 
seat of San Juan County, which is composed 
of islands. It is mecessary to take a launch 
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for a rough passage of several hours in order 
to reach Friday Harbor during the winter 
months. ‘The minister spoke in a high-school 
auditorium filled with people, and the next 
time will hold a Unitarian service more fully. 
The invitation to speak came from a member 
of the school board, and, as the place of the 
meeting was in the school-house, a somewhat 
general address was given. ‘The invitation 
to return asks for a definite Unitarian service. 
At Lynden the minister preaches regularly 
once a month in the evening, while evening 
services are also held at Sedro Woolley and 
Everson, all within the State of Washington, 
but in different counties. Lynden and Ever- 
son are in Whatcom County, and Sedro 
Woolley is in Skagit County. These coun- 
ties are each as large as some of our New 
England States. The result is that the 
minister covers a territory, reaching from 
Bellingham some twerity miles to the north 
and thirty to the south and thirty to the 
west. These places have been one outcome 
of the Bellingham work. Services have been 
held at Sedro Woolley around six years, result- 
ing in the formation of an Alliance; at Lynden 
for three years, with a church organized 
there; and at Everson for three years, with 
Blaine and Friday Harbor the new stations 
for the present year. Bellingham is becom- 
ing the centre for Unitarian thought, and 
there is tremendous need of it for this north- 
west corner of the North-west. Extension 
work takes the minister away from home on 
Sunday evenings, usually to remain away 
over night. 

‘The financial report of the church showed 
a gain every year over the previous year for 
the years since the present weekly services 
were launched in 1907, up to the past year. 
The morning offerings, the past year, have 
amounted to a larger sum than before; but 
the financial depression resulted in a smaller 
sum raised as a whole the past year. There 
is pending against the society an assessment, 
just made for paving in front of the Chapel, 
of several hundred dollars. Any one in- 
terested in the welfare of the finances of the 
church, standing as it does for a varied kind 
of work, both in Bellingham and the adjoin- 
ing territory, is asked to communicate with 
the president of the board of trustees, Mr. 
H.H. Ells, Bellingham, Wash. Such interest 
will be appreciated. 

Previous to the present annual meeting, 
the church had both a dinner and a meeting. 
With the growth of the society and the neces- 
sity of converting the auditorium of the 
Chapel into a banquet-hall for the occasion, 
it was thought best to vary the custom by 
holding a definite business meeting first, with 
light refreshments and a social afterwards. 
The plan proved excellent, and the church 
starts its present financial year with more 
pledges than previously secured at an annual 
meeting. Members of the Sunday-school 
and the Young People’s Society attended 
and were initiated into the workings of the 
church atits annual meeting, whereas with a 
regular dinner there would not have been 
room at the tables for them. This extended 
report is given as it is some time since a 
church item has been forwarded from Bell- 
ingham, and also since it is desired that the 
friends of the Bellingham church, who have 
contributed to its progress in different ways 
in the past, may know of its present and the 
challenge for its future. The former board 
of trustees was re-elected. . 
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BERLIN, Mass.—The Unitarian Society: 
Mr. Herman Frederick Lion, recently of the 
Meadville Theological School, was ordained 
and installed as minister, Tuesday afternoon, 
February 3. A council, made up of six 
ministers and six lay representatives of 
churches, convened at noon. Rev. Austin S. 
Garver of Worcester was made moderator, 
and Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson scribe. 
The moderator led the council in prayer; 
the call and the letter of acceptance were 
read; the candidate made a statement touch- 
ing his preparation and his feeling of vocation 
for the ministry, whereupon the council voted 
to proceed to ordain and install, in accordance 
with the order of service submitted for ap- 
proval by the society. At the dissolving of 
the council its members partook of a luncheon, 
prepared for them and for other visitors. 
Then came the service. Mr. Garver pre- 
sided, and stated what had been done at the 
council; Mr. Baltzly invoked the divine bless- 
ing; Mr. Bodwell of Harvard read a Script- 
ure lesson; Rev. C. E. Park preached on 
“Manliness and Religion’; Mr. Garver 
gave the right hand of fellowship; Rev. 
J. C. Kent of Northboro charged the 
people; Rev. S. R. Maxwell of Greenfield 
charged the minister; the president of the 
society, Mr. Wheeler, and the minister of the 
Congregational church of the. village, Mr. 
Marvin, welcomed Mr. Lion, the first to the 
parish, the second to the town, and the new 
minister pronounced the benediction. It 
was an impressive service. 


Lincoun, NEs.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
A. L. Weatherly: Mr. Indu Prakas Banerji 
of Calcutta, India, who is studying for his 
master’s degree in the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity, conducted a service in All Souls’ 
Church, Lincoln Neb., on Sunday, January 
25, in celebration of the eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Brahmo-Samaj, 
of which he is a lay preacher. ‘The service 
was at four o’clock in the afternoon, and a 
goodly company gathered, not only from 
interest in the Brahmo-Samaj, of which Mr. 
Banerji had spoken in an address to the 
Social Ethics Class of the church on a pre- 
vious Sunday, but also because of their 
interest in the speaker. Mr. Banerji con- 
ducted the entire service, which consisted 
of the singing of hymns, prayer, and a sermon 
based on the text from ‘‘The Upanishads”: 
“In this ever-changing world He is unchang- 
ing, and amongst the living He is the living; 
He alone is meeting the needs of all. ‘Theirs 
is peace who see Him in their lives: for none 
else is it.” At the close of the meeting the 
company assembled on the front steps of the 
church, where a photograph was taken, to be 
sent to India. Mr. Banerji has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on Bengali Literature and 
Topics in the State University. 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Eleanor E. Gordon: Recent sermon topics 
have been: “Unwritten History,” ‘“‘Are Uni- 
tarians Loyal to Jesus?” ‘‘The Star and 
the Cross,’”’ and ‘‘ Heresies and Heretics.” 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of Messiah, Rev. 
J. W. Day: The annual meeting was held 
January 7, and the usual reports presented. 
A very large number attended, and unusual 
interest and enjoyment were manifested. 
The value of such fellowship in heightening 


vigor, in acquainting members old and new | Cathedral 
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with the work, and in engendering pride in 
such work, was much in evidence. All the 
reports showed wholesome condition. The 
president made useful suggestions as to active 
support, and explained that, in order to keep 
the advantages of a free church, wherein the 
mercantile motive and method are absent, it 
is requisite that every aid should be volun- 
teered rather than solicited. The treasurer’s 
report showed larger Sunday contributions 
than at any time during the last fifteen 
years, which confirmed the observation of a 
greater number of large attendance Sundays 
than usual. 

The report from the Mission Free School 
by its secretary, Mrs. H. W. Eliot, showed 
that, in entering on the fifty-second year of 
its corporate existence, practically its seventy- 
ninth year, the home for children was never in 
better condition. 349 children have entered 
the home, and 331 have been removed, the 
monthly average being 38. From parents 
directly came 141, from the Juvenile Court 
and probation officers 77, from hospitals 29, 
from the Provident Association 28, from 
special workers 17, from different churches 
14, and from other sources 33. 194 children 
were removed by their parents, 45 by pro- 
bation officers and Juvenile Court, and by 
others 4. 17 were sent to other institutions, 
and homes were found for 4. The causes 
for resort to community support for these 
children were, in the case of 12 fathers and 
23 mothers, non-employment; 41 parents 
were in hospitals, 2 were insane, 10 were 
inebriates, 25 fathers deserted 72 children, 
and 8 mothers 19 children. In receiving 
children, there is no restriction as to nation- 
ality or creed. 282 were Protestant and 57 
Catholic and 1 Jewish. 309 were of Ameri- 
can parentage, 15 of Irish, 3 of Russian, 4 of 
German, 2 of Swiss, 2 of Scotch, 2 of Canadian, 
and 1 each Belgian, Greek, and Austrian. 
This year 39 children were sent to the Hos- 
pital for Infectious Diseases. Soon there- 
after a requirement was put in force that 
every child entering the Home should bring 
a clean bill of health; and, wherever this is 
possible, parents are required to take their 
own children to the Dispensary for examina- 
tion. In the school-room there has been an 
average attendance of 26. Instruction is 
given in common branches and in domestic 
science, in manual training, in sewing and 
mending, laundry and housework. Garden- 
ing was taught, and many vegetables raised 
for the table. The cost of maintenance for 
the year was $6,438.75. The annual allow- 
ance from the income of the endowment 
fund was $6,000, and $283.10 was subscribed 
in addition, and donations of $228.60 were 
received from parents. ‘‘The name we 
most love to apply to the Mission Free 
School is that of Home, for it is truly more 
of a home than an institution,—a home con- 
taining a large family of children, leading a 
useful, well-ordered life, happy in their work 
and happy in their play. In the little time 
they spend in the Mission Home, all is done 
that can be to set their faces in the right 
direction and give them a training that will 
be useful to them.” 

The report of the president of the Eliot 
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Alliance, Mrs. W. S. Stuyvesant, showed a 
membership of 114, the largest in its history, 
and an organization into 13 committees cover- 
ing all the activities of the church. ‘The pro- 
ceeds of the annual sale and dinner were 
approximately $300, and there is ai the pres- 
ent time in the treasury $311.51, which will 
be expended in the running expenses of the 
different departments of the Alliance and 
for such response as may be possible to ap- 
peals from other churches. Interesting de- 
tails were given of the good done by the 
Cheerful Letter Committee, and the pro- 
gramme of the present year was described. 
The general topic is ‘‘ The Religious Drama,”’ 
and at each monthly meeting a play, or part 
of a play, is read, so that the whole period is 
covered from the earliest miracle play to the 
present-day play of a religious character. 
Three meetings of the Mississippi Valley 
Associate Alliance were held, and a Junior 
Branch Alliance has just been organized. 
The chairman of the Post-office Mission 
Committee read her report as part of the 
president’s report, giving an account which 
mingled wit with instruction and interest. 
The Young Women’s Society reported 
through its president and secretary the mak- 
ing of articles tor the fair and garments for 
the babies of the Bethesda Home. A course 
of lectures on Art, by Prof. Holmes Smith, is 
being given under the auspices of this organi- 
zation. Eleven dresses were sent to the Mis- 
sion School of the church, and five fancy 
articles were contributed to the Bazaar of 
the Young People’s Religious Union in Bos- 
ton. The Sunday-school report was given 
by Mr. E. F. Brown, the superintendent. 
The educational and institutional ends of the 
school were to acquaint the pupils with the 
biography, history, poetry, philosophy, and 
religion of the Bible, and to help establish 
ethical ideas through the use of class discus- 
sion of the Bible, personal influence, and 
specially by class activities. The religious 
aim is to develop the religious nature by 
joining in a religious service and by class 
conversation. The connection of the school 
with the church is kept in mind. ‘The minis- 
ter’s report gave a list of services rendered 
in various directions of community work, and 
of preaching services at several institutions, 
and of the half-hour service at the Mission 
School every Sunday afternoon. 
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WasuIncTon, D.C.—All Souls’ (Unitarian) 
Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D.: The 
annual reception to Dr. and Mrs. Pierce 
and members of the Board of Trustees, under 
the auspices of the Parish Union, was held 
at the church on the evening of February 4. 
Dr. S, A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, was an honored guest. 
The occasion was made the more enjoyable 
by the reception of a magnificent coffee urn 
as a gift of Unity Church, Worcester, Mass., 
Dr. E. E. Hale’s former home. The urn is 
handsomely decorated and is in memory ot 
Dr. Hale, and for use in the new Memorial 
Parish House. A fine picture of the late Hon. 
George F. Hoar, long a regular attendant of 
this church, a gift of his daughter, was also 
received and was greatly admired. After 
the reception a fine musical programme was 
rendered by the members of the church choir 
and others, under the direction of Mrs. H. 
Clay Browning, the soprano and leader of the 
choir. Dr. Eliot gave one of his delightful 
impromptu talks. The reception was at- 
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tended by a large number of members of the 
church and their friends, and was a most 
enjoyable affair. During Sunday evenings 
of this month Dr. Pierce is preaching a series 
of sermons on the general subject, ““A Man’s 
Religion.” Much interest is being taken in 
this series of sermons, and the attendance is 
large. The project of the new church is 
awaiting only the sale of the present church 
property. The Building Committee and the 
Board of Trustees are of opinion that before 
work begins on the new edifice the old church 
should be sold and the money in hand to com- 
plete the new one. Negotiations to the end 
desired are under way, and public announce- 
ment will be made when a sale has been made. 
The attendance at church services is large 
and increasing, and all the activities of the 
church were never in better condition and 
were never doing better service. This church 
is peculiar in the number of strangers who 
attend services. Washington is visited by 
thousands from all parts of the country. 
Every Sunday there are many visitors from 
other cities, members of Unitarian churches 
or other denominations who come to hear 
Dr. Pierce. The message he has to give is 
thus spread throughout the nation. The 
need of a great church of the Unitarian faith 
here is very pressing. The people are doing 
the best they can with what they have, and are 
looking forward with hope and confidence to 
the work of the future. 


Personals. 


After a pastorate of somewhat over ten 
years, Rev. J. F. Meyer has resigned as 
minister of the Eliot Unitarian Church, South 
Natick, Mass., in order to accept a unani- 
mous call to the Independent Protestant 
Church of Columbus, Ohio. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Many opportunities for field work are 
offered the volunteer whose services may be 
valuable or of lesser quality. To be in a 
district of the Associated Charities under the 
direction of its secretary is an experience 
that is offered to some students, and with 
such opportunity there is a chance for much 
gain to the student. The direction of the 
able leader and the weekly conference in the 
district bring to the inexperienced a knowl- 
edge of conditions and the privilege of dis- 
cussions and decisions that are of great educa- 
tive value. But this is not the only kind of 
field work. The church worker has calls 
of a different kind,—on a different people, 
perhaps in another community,—but she 
gains an insight into the other side of the 
field work. All are human problems—all 
require study, time, and intelligence. In 
the February conference on field work, 
one report showed that, in addition to her 
duties as superintendent of a Sunday-school, 
the student taught a class regularly in the 
school and directed the teaching of another. 
She conducted weekly teachers’ meetings, 
organized and regularly met three girls’ 
clubs, planned and carried out two enter- 
tainments, had charge of two suppers, and 
had made thirty ‘‘follow-up” calls. In 
the clubs was emphasized the relation of 
members to the community and to the 
church and several helpful contributions were 
made for church and community purposes. 


‘ 
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Other reports were of less varied but equally 
interesting field work. 

The regular programme of instruction is 
well under way for the second half of the 
year. May we have response to the cordial 
invitation to visitors to attend devotional 
services or lectures or conferences during the 
succeeding weeks? 


Isles of Shoals. 


The Mid-winter Reunion of the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association will be 
held at Dr. Hale’s Church, Boston, Saturday, 
February 14, beginning at twelve o’clock. 
An interesting and entertaining programme 
has been planned, with informal speaking, 
music, and reading. Tuncheon tickets, 75 
cents each, may be obtained of Miss Grace 
Torr, 25 Beacon street, Boston, Mass., or of 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 1 Fuller Place, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ‘Tickets should be purchased 
immediately. 


Here and Chere. 


It was an old custom in Oxfordshire for 
the maid servants to ask the men servants 
to bring in ivy and other greens with which 
to decorate the house. If any man refused, 
the maids stole a pair of his trousers and 
nailed them on the gateway. As a still 
greater punishment, the uncomplying men 
were debarred from the privileges of the 
mistletoe. 


The largest tree in the United States is 
said to be the ‘‘Mother of the Forest,” a 
giant redwood in the Calaveras big tree 
grove in California. It is supposed to con- 
tain 140,619 board feet of lumber. ‘There 
are, however, many claimants for the honor 
of being the “largest tree”’ and the ‘‘oldest 
tree,” and these claims, according to for- 
esters, cannot always be verified. 
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A Perfect figure 
depends largely 
upon the Corset 
you select. 


“‘Ivy’’ Corsets are the 
greatest aid to physical 
perfection. In their 
graceful lines they re- 
flect both modesty and 
taste. A natural sup- 
port designed by an 
American woman who 
is a student of the hy- 
gienic value of correct 
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corsets. 
® = New Fall Models. 
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> 35.00; $7.50 and Up. “IT CLINGS” 
@# PALMER’S CORSET STORE 
52 Winter Street, Boston & 
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‘Pleasantries, 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “we 
decided that it was best for Lucy to have her 
asteroids removed.” 


He: ‘Darling, why are you so sad?”’ 
She (gulping down a sob): “Oh, dearest, I 
was just thinking this will be our last evening 
together until to-morrow night!””—Puck. 


Aunty: ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to study lan- 
guages, Bobby?” Bobby: “I can talk two 
languages now, aunty.” ‘You can? What 
are they?” ‘English an’ baseball.”—New 
York Weekly. 


Sign-painter: ‘‘Now,. Missus Johnsing, 
what does you want put on dis yer sign?” 
Missus Johnsing (after a moment of deep 
thought): “I guess ‘Goin’ out scrubbin’ 
done in here’ will do.’’—Life. 


“Father,” said a small boy, ‘‘what is a 
demagogue?” “A demagogue, my son, is 
a man who can rock the boat himself and 
persuade everybody that there’s a terrible 
storm at sea.”—Woman’s Journal. 


“Stop, Charlie, don’t ask me. I’ve al- 
ways regarded you as a good joke, that’s 
all,” said the fair maiden. ‘Well, I tell 
you what,” returned Charlie, ‘‘you’d better 
snap me right up. Good jokes are hard to 
find nowadays.” 


“Ma! ma!” Willie sobbed. ‘Do my ears 
belong to my neck or my face?” ‘Why, 
what is the matter?’* was the temporizing 
teply. ‘Well, you told Mary to wash my 
face, and she’s washing my ears, too!’’— 
Montreal Herald. 


In ‘reading-room, two boys, twelve and 
eight years old, looking at illustrated book. 
Elder (reading): “India-rubber tree.” 
Younger: “Is that arubber tree?’”’ Elder: 
“Ves: you hit that tree with a hatchet, and 
the hatchet’ll bounce back.” 


A young lady who prided herself on her 
geography, seeing a candle aslant, remarked 
that it reminded her of the “Leaning Tower 
of Pisa.” ‘Yes,’ responded a wag, ‘‘with 
this difference: that is a tower in Italy, 
while this is a tower in grease.” 


Teacher: “Did Columbus know that he 
had discovered a new -continent?’’ Class: 
“No: he thought it was India.” Teacher: 
“Correct. Why did he think he had found 
India?”” Bright boy: “I s’pose it was 
cause the inhabitants were Indians.”—New 
York Weekly. 


A little three-year-old boy, who from 
infancy had been under the care of doctors 
and trained nurses, was visiting his grand- 
mother after convalescence from tonsilitis. 
An open fire attracted him. After watching 
the sparks, which came incessantly on the 
chimney, he asked, ‘“‘Grandma, are those 
red spots germs?”’ 


Father (left in charge): ‘‘No, you cannot 
have any more cake. [Very seriously] Do 
you know what I shall have to do if you go on 
making that dreadful noise?’ Little Girl 
(sobbing): “Yes.” Father: ‘Well what is 
it?” Little Girl: ‘‘Give me some more 
cake.” And she was quite right—Presby- 
terian Standard. 


_ “Oh, what is that, dear mother?” ‘That 
is a rose, my child.” “But what, dear 
mother, is that next to the rose?” ‘A sun- 
flower, darling.” ‘‘But, oh, what is it that 
is growing next to the sunflower?” ‘That 
is a pond-lily.” “But, oh, dear mother, 
they are all growing out of the same vine.” 
“That is the way, my child, they grow on 
lambrequins,””— Upholsterer. 
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Underground. 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. StePHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions a special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry.. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed alter a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is ap astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked qpality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship.... lt makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F, Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Jt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 


of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . 1 am look- 
ing forward _to_using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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C0, 
56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


KIDDER, PEABODY & 


i15 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. a5 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 


Rev. 


George H. Browne, A.M} principals. 


illard Reed, A.M., 


Half way between Boston 
Situation and Apes York. No raw 
east winds, as onthe seacoast, Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


j General and College Co v 
Studies Consiienar nee kate 
mestic Science. 


Athletics Grameen, bask eteel 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. Hi. 
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